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Mauriac, Gill, Maritain & Merton 


available to you, at enormous savings, through 
JUBILEE’s Book Club. For only $10 you can get 8 
significant contemporary works (plus a bonus book) 
that originally cost $29.00. They’re all hard-cover 
editions, books you'll be proud to add to your perma- 
nent library. These are the books— 


A TREASURY OF EARLY CHRIS- 
TIANITY, edited by Anne Fremantle. 
A big, magnificent selection of writ- 
ings from the first centuries of the 
Christian era. Here are the letters, 
essays, poetry, meditations and creeds 
which shaped the West’s faith and 
its literature. (List price, $6.00) 


SELECTION I, edited by Cecily Hast- 
ings and Donald Nicholl. A wide- 
tranging and provocative collection of 
articles from English and European 
journals that give the latest Catholic 
opinion in many branches of thought. 
Among the contributors are Josef 
Pieper and Victor White, O.P. (Ldst 
price, $3.00) 





THE WEAKLING AND THE EN- 
EMY, and THERESE, by Francois 
Mauriac. Three of the French mas- 
ter’s most significant novels. Winner 
of the Nobel Prize for literature, 
Mauriac has been called the world’s 
greatest Catholic man of letters, a 
writer whom no literate person can 
afford to miss. (List price, $6.00) 


“The Tears of the Blind 
Lions,” poems by Thomas 
Merton, as your bonus 

for joining JUBILEE’S 
Book Club 


PE See re | 


JUBILEE Book Club 


377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


(] Enclosed is $10. Please enroll me as a member 
of JUBILEE’s Book Club. I understand that I am 
to receive the seven books described above plus the 
bonus book. You will send me one selection per 
month for six months (in two cases the selection com- 
prises two books). My first books will be shipped 


. .. the best Catholic writers of our time are now 


THE ASCENT TO TRUTH, by Thomas 
Merton. A study of mysticism and, 
more particularly, of the mystical 
doctrine of Saint John of the Cross, 
by one of America’s most outstanding 
Catholic writers. (List price, $3.50) 





LETTERS OF ERIC GILL, edited by 
Walter Shewring. An extensive selec- 
tion of communications on art, s0- 
ciety, work and thought, by a con- 
temporary who had a great deal of 
influence on all of them. Illustrated 
by examples of calligraphy and by 
drawings. (List price, $5.00) 







AN ESSAY ON CHRISTIAN PHI- 
LOSOPHY, by Jacques Maritain, and 
THE SITUATION OF POETRY, 
by Jacques and Raissa Maritain. Two 
important books, the first a study of 
the relations of philosophy with theol- 
ogy and faith, the second a discussion 
of the role of poetry compared with 
scientific knowledge, mystical expe- 
aoe and magic. (List prices, $2.75 
each) 
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NOTE: JUBILEE’s editors reserve the right to substitute other books if 
necessary, and to ship the selections in any convenient order. 
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@ Two features in this issue of JUBILEE can be 


taken as contributing small brush-strokes to a por- 
trait of that many-sided phenomenon—the Irish. 
The first, on Matt Talbot (page 38), the Dublin 
ex-alcoholic who may be beatified, might be called 
The Irishman as Saint, or Gaelus Beatus; while 
the second, a review of Edwin O’Connor’s new novel 
The Last Hurrah (page 48), could be entitled The 
Irishman as Politician, or Gaelus Bossus. It’s true 
that Talbot never left his native Dublin, while 
Frank Skeffington, the political leader in the novel, 
was born and bred in Boston. But considerations 
of geography or citizenship are unimportant here. 
For, above all men, the Irishman never really leaves 
home. Like a turtle secure in its shell, he takes his 
castle with him, having stored up in its green and 
harp-resounding walls all the poetry, the brashness, 
the zest, the rhetoric and the spleen he'll need 
wherever he settles. Saint and sinner, lover of fame 
and lover of obscurity, man of infinite contrasts 
and subtle shadings, the Irishman is an enduring 
object of wonder and speculation. 


@ JUBILEE CONTRIBUTORS: Beginning on page 16 
of this issue is an article about the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
which are rapidly becoming the most talked-about 
archaeological discovery of the century. The article 
is an excerpt from a book on the subject—the first 
by a Catholic commentator—which Sheed and Ward 
will publish next month. Its author, Father Geof- 
frey Graystone, is a thirty-four-year-old English 
priest who was educated in England, in Ireland and 
at the Pontifical Biblical Institute at Rome. For the 
past few years Father Graystone has taught Scrip- 
ture and Theology at various Marist seminaries 
in England and has published a number of articles 
and pamphlets on scriptural subjects. In his spare 
time he is an enthusiastic amateur archaeologist and 
photographer. 

Esther Gilman, whose drawing of the Annuncia- 
tion appears on pages 24 and 25, is the wife of 
JUBILEE editor Richard Gilman. Much prettier than 
her husband, she is also a far more astute critic of 
his writing than he is of her painting, or at least 
a more assertive one. Her art training includes 
stints at the Cleveland Art Institute, the Universities 
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of Wisconsin and Michigan, and the Art Students 
League in New York. An exhibition of her paint- 
ings opens in a New York gallery this month. 

The bestiary on pages 36 and 37 is the work of 
Vito Fiorenza, who has made several other ap- 
pearances in JUBILEE. A free-lance photographer 
and commercial artist, he was represented in the 
recent Museum of Modern Art photography show, 
The Family of Man. Next month JuBILEE will 
feature his very dramatic and beautiful picture story 
on Holy Week in a Sicilian village. The town was 
his birthplace and he returns to it frequently for 
both professional and spiritual reasons. 

Gunnar D. Kumlien, whose report on Poland is 
this month’s cover story, is the Rome and Mediter- 
ranean correspondent of the Stockholm-Tidningen, 
a Swedish daily newspaper, and of the American 
Catholic weekly The Commonweal. Swedish-born, 
Kumlien was brought up and educated in France. 
During the recent trip on which he took the reveal- 
ing photographs of present-day Poland he also 
visited the Middle East and Yugoslavia and he 
makes a practice of traveling in these areas as 
much as possible. He has just completed a lecture 
tour which took him to most large American cities. 


@ JUBILEE JOTTINGS: Our field representatives 
continue to make steady profits in commissions and 
bonuses by selling subscriptions to JUBILEE. If you 
would like to join them in their pleasant and re- 
warding work, just drop a line to Peter Andrewes, 
Field Manager, who'll be happy to‘send you the 
necessary information and material. . . . Volunteer 
night at JUBILEE is still Wednesday. There’s always 
a great deal to do, ranging from typing to filing to 
catching up with the latest gossip. We’d be more 
than grateful if you came around on Wednesdays, 
about 6:00... . There are still a number of JUBILEE 
reprints available: Thomas Merton’s Tower of 
Babel (25¢ a copy); Spain in America (Single 
copy: 15¢; 25 or more: 10¢ each) ; Catholics and 
U. S. Labor (Single copy: 15¢; 25 or more: 10¢ 
each). In addition, we still have copies of our 
notable issue on Catholicism and the Negro (35¢ 
each; 28¢ for five or more; 25¢ for 25 or more; 
larger orders, write for information). 
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Mexico City 

How can one sum up a country where in the 
shelter of a skyscraper, with a design so 
modern it would be startling in New York, 
an Indian family in an adobe hut lives an 
existence not very different from that of 
16th century Tenochtitlan; a country where 
burros, a flock of turkeys and milch-goats 
wait patiently beside Cadillacs and Volks- 
wagens for the traffic light to change; a 
country where (in Taxco) hooded penitents, 
their arms strapped to a heavy faggot of 
thorns on their bare shoulders, make their 
Good Friday via crucis to the false daylight 
of tourists’ flashbulbs; a country where 
all fiestas (national, Church or personal) 
begin with Mass and frequently end in drunk- 
enness and bloodshed? 

How can one explain how these supersti- 
tious, ignorant, half-pagan masses with- 
stood one of the most calculated and de- 
termined attempts to stamp out faith that 
history can provide: that they clung to 
their religion when their priests were ban- 
ished and their churches locked or de- 
stroyed, and that they withstood the blan- 
dishments of a schismatic national church, 
which with its tequila and tortillas for 
bread and wine was especially calculated 
to appeal to them? 

The answer may lie in history. And Mexico 
is the closest thing to a living laboratory 
of history that I know. Compared to Europe, 
even, there is little break between the 
past and the present, little feeling that 
the old things have been roped off and mum- 
mified into a museum. Cheek by jowl with 
the skyscraper and the jacal are Victorian 
(here Porfirian) mansions right out of 
Charles Addams, and the proliferation of 
Spanish Colonial styles. Close by the ul- 
tramodern campus of this hemisphere's old- 
est university stand the ancient pyramids. 
Recently, in the grassy atreum of the 
church of San Francisco, the bishop con- 
firmed thousands of Indians (and one blonde 
American) from babes-in-arms to grand- 
fathers. It needed only the handful of 
brown-robed Franciscans and the dancers in 
Aztec plumes to recall identical scenes 
from the mass conversions of the 1500s. And 
afterwards, for God's glory and His 
mother's, they danced steps which most 
anthropologists believe are scarcely modi- 
fied from those once trod to honor Huitzi- 
lopochtli and his fierce dam, Coatlicue. 

Today, thanks to de Madariaga (and as 
JUBILEE pointed out in June, 1955), few 


REPORT FROM MEXICO: part I 


honest historians accept the "Black Leg. 
end" of the Spanish perversion of the In- 
dians. The most radical historians begin 
their books with a recognition of the 
tremendous accomplishments of the friars 
(even though they may go on to use these 
achievements as a whipping block for the 
later activities of the Mexican Church), 
The Legend seems to have been so thoroughly 
destroyed that even the tourists in the Na- 
tional Palace bridle visibly when they view 
the Rivera cartoons of porcine friars tor- 
turing noble savages for their gold. 

It must not be forgotten that the heroic 
friars had more than humanly heroic sup- 
port. The land they came to conquer for 
Christ—in spite of its almost equally ad- 
vanced culture—was a more fertile field 
than St. Francis Xavier's Orient. Even the 
Aztecs had a ritual of confession, penance, 
communion ; the Mayas had a cross $ the whole 
country had been pervaded by the monotheis- 
tic, pacifist, almost Franciscan legend of 
the Toltec folk hero Quetzalcoatl. Never- 
theless, at first the missionaries had a 
hard struggle. As the records of Fray Martin 
de Valencia show, the conversions were in 
the thousands, mostly among the children. 

But then on December 12, 1531, Juan Diego 
—one of the few adult Indian converts—on 
his way to a catechism class met Our Lord's 
mother on the craggy hills around Tepeyac. 
The thousands of conversions became mil- 
lions. And Our Lady of Guadalupe became the 
Symbol of Mexico, much more so than the 
eagle and the serpent. Her banner was car- 
ried into battle by Padre Hidalgo; the 
"shout" the President echoes on Mexico's 
Independence Day begins "Long Live the 
Virgin of Guadalupe"; most of the high- 
lights, shameful and glorious, of Mexican 
history bear her names: the Plans, the 
Treaties. And no visitor can miss her. Her 
picture will be in the taxi that takes him 
from the airport ; her shrine will be in al- 
most every store and Mexican house he vis- 
its; street-singers and clowns will begin 
their pitch with her name; even such U.S. 
firms as Sal Hepatica employ her image in 
their advertising throwaways. 

If many U.S. visitors fail to understand 
the contrasts of Mexico because they are 
ignorant of its history, it is even more 
difficult for them to understand its cul- 
ture. Today the U.S. intellectual tends to 
be au courant with the most minor European 
political and literary movements; he is 
increasingly aware of Asia. But how many 
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North Americans, outside of the Spanish 
Departments, know the plays of Alarcon, the 
witty "metaphysical" verse of Sor Juana 
Ines de la Cruz, the Blakean-Baudelairean 
yriting of Lopez Velarde—to say nothing 
of the Big Three of the Auden—Spender— 
MacNeice generations: Gorostiza, Villaur- 
rutia and Paz? Although the Mexicans share 
many of the influences of the English poets 
—the Civil War in Spain, French Symbolism, 
aconcern for social justice—they are more 
opaque and individual in their imagery, 
more complex in their metrics. 

Their revolution is behind them, not in 
front, and much of their emphasis on the 
personal response comes from a desire to 
escape the slogans of 1910, to build a new 
Mexican complex: from the Aztec ruins and 
the Spanish preoccupation with death and 
the after-life. Although God=centered, 
their poems are unorthodox. Villaurrutia 
especially is preoccupied with such Cath- 
olic symbols as the Chalice, the Cross, the 
Rock—approaching them from every possible 
angle in an attempt to discover a private, 
viable relationship with the Trinity. 

These poets, more than more conscious 
writers, have paved the way for the younger 
generation, helped them escape the strait- 
jacket of the Revolution (which was also 
a needed reaction against European in- 
fluences), and laid the groundwork for a 
literary renaissance which I believe will 
prove very important. This is largely a 
Catholic renaissance, since the leading 
young Mexican writers (their ages range 
from 22-37), unlike their older brothers, 
are conducting their revolution from with- 
in the bosom of the Church. 

Unlike our own abortive Catholic liter- 
ary resurgence of the '40s (which seems to 
have ended as sweetness and light for the 
Slicks), the Mexican risorgimiento is con- 
cerned with technical experiment and the 
attempt to find an adequate formfor a vital 
theme. The two leading young novelists, 
Juan Jose Arreola and Juan Rulfo, have been 
Subjected to a cross-fire from the older 
revolutionary critics. Arreola, who writes 
a sort of Bloy hymn to the poor of his 
Jalisco village (and who is often bitterly 
anti-clerical), has been accepted as a son 
of active revolutionists like Guzman and 
Azuela, yet is suspected of defeatism. 

Almost all groups are agreed on the im- 
portance of a new young poet with the roman- 
tic name of Marco Antonio Montes de Oca, 
aged 22, who writes long, harsh, ecstatic 
and, image-knotted poems about Faith and 
Doubt. (His Contrapunto de la Fe—"Coun- 
terpoint of Faith"—has been admirably 








translated into English by Edward Stre- 
Sino.) Mexicans find him somewhat outside 
their own tradition. A foreigner can find 
parallels with Donne, Hopkins and Rimbaud 
(none of whom de Oca has read) in this 
poet's attempt to resolve violently con- 
tradictory themes-.and warring symbols. 

These Mexican writers are "revolution- 
ary" in the sense that they have grown up 
to accept a nationalism that has hardened 
into bureaucracy. They are leftist, with- 
out being at all political. Even those 
whose parents fought with the Cristeros, 
or sheltered underground priests, or in- 
dulged in the Bishops' consumers' boycott 
tend to be disinterested in the Church- 
State conflict. They are less interested 
in the universal Church as such, than in 
working out their own problems as indi- 
vidual Catholics. 

In spite of the Persecution they are 
neither as self-conscious nor as inte- 
grated as French or U.S. Catholics. They 
do not write for or publish Catholic pe- 
riodicals; they are not much preoccupied 
with the lay apostolate or social action; 
they do not generally belong to sodalities 
or the Catholic Youth Movement or (of 
course) to such right-wing, quasi-reli- 
gious political groups as the sinarqui- 
stas. They are concerned with the plight 
of the Mexican poor. But their approach 
is vocational; they attempt to solve Mex- 
ico's problems by the application of Cath- 
olic principles in their personal writing 
(which is fictional or philosophical 
rather than polemical). 

Mexico is a unique country because its 
complete split between Church and State is 
a split between one Church (to which 96% 
of the people adhere) and a one-party gov- 
ernment (dedicated to 18th-century Liberal 
principles embodied in a rigid constitu- 
tion). The Mexican Church, unlike that of 
France, is supported by the masses and the 
State is supported by the bourgeoisie (most 
of whom, if they are not‘actually civil 
servants, depend on government handouts). 

The Catholic writers are trying to bridge 
this gap. The inheritors of a fratricidal 
civil war, they are attempting the terrible 
task of putting Humpty-Dumpty together 
again. Lacking external enemies on whom to 
lay the blame (as 0'Faolain had the Brit- 
ish, and Bloy the Huns) or internal ones 
(the bourgeoisie in Mauriac and Waugh), 


-finding genuine heroes on both sides— 


Zapata and Padre Pro—they tend to take the 
blame upon themselves, in a desperate at- 
tempt to expiate the sins of both sides. 

—Donald Demarest 








Observe Lent with the CHURCH © 


A simplified, English edition of the Roman Breviary . . . 


A SHORT BREVIARY 


published by Monks of St. John’s Abbey 


Unlike all other prayerbooks, the Divine 
Office has no individual human author or 
authors. The Breviary’s content was com- 
posed directly by the Holy Spirit with 
regard to portions from the Bible and in- 
directly through His guidance of the 
Church for the remaining parts. 


A SHORT BREVIARY 


enables you 

% to gain the grace, inspiration, and 
light flowing from the various liturgical 
seasons 

% to worship in unison with 70,000 
priests and religious in the United 


States as they praise and petition God, | 


thank Him and atone for sin 

+ to join that unceasing, universal song 
of glory ascending to heaven hourly 
day and night throughout the world 
from the lips of priests and cloistered 
nuns 


Spiritually Inspiring 
Elegant in Format 
Easy-to-Use 
A Short Breviory is as easy to use as 
your Missal. The necessary directions are 
inserted wherever needed. Five ribbons 
aid in correlating Feasts and seasons. 
Extensive re-printing of prayers keeps 
paging to a minimum. 


Breviary and Missal Inseparable 


The Church’s Hours of prayer are, next 
to the holy Sacrifice and the Sacraments, 
the chief sanctifying power in the Mystical 
Body. The Divine Office may well be re- 
garded as the radiation of the graces and 
blessings from the holy Sacrifice, with the 
various Hours as the jewels in the crown 
surrounding the Mass. The Breviary has 





Our HOLY FATHER POPE PIUS Xi 
says: 

“The Liturgical year is Christ Him- 
self who is ever living in His Church, 
continuing that journey of immense 
mercy which He lovingly began in His 
mortal life. In her prayers holy Mother 
Church asks for those gifts which would 
give her children the greatest possible 
share in the spirit of these mysteries; 
thus slowly and with persevering effort 
we can transform ourselves “unto the 
measure of the age of the fullness of 


Christ. —Encyclical Mediator Dei 
A SHORT BREVIARY 
gives you 


I all the Psalms arranged in a mean- 
ingful sequence 


2 a reading from the various Old 
Testament books liturgically re- 
lated to each day of the year 


33 meditations from the Fathers and 
Doctors of the Church 


4 scores of the Church’s finest hymns 
(not available elsewhere) to Christ, 
our Blessed Mother, the Apostles 
and Saints 


% Collects, antiphons, responsories 
from the Church’s twenty century 
tradition of prayer 


The DIVINE OFFICE is as much the high PRIVILEGE 
of the LAITY as it is obligatory on the clergy 


A NEW SPIRITUAL EXPERIENCE 


In this sacred experience of living through 
each day and season as holy Mother Church 
presents it in her official prayerbook, the Bre- 
viary, untold numbers of Catholics have come 
to realize the truth of St. Augustine's words: 


“How much did | weep during the hymns 
and verses, greatly moved at the sweet singing 
of Thy Church. Their sound would penetrate 
my ears and their truth melt my heart, sentiments 
of piety would well up, tears would flow—and 
that was good for me.” (Confessions, book ix.) 





Features of the 
SHORT BREVIARY 


New format—neat, compact pocket size 

















attractively produced: printed in red and black on cream 


@ Prayerbook size: 444 by 6% inches 


@ Handsome, fiexible leatherette binding 
Rounded corners, ribbons, purple edges 
@ Frontispiece and artistic illustrations 
Mi Complete Psalter (150 Psalms) plus the Canticles 
Official Confraternity Version of the Psalms 
Scripture readings for each day of the year 
Emphasis on liturgy of the season, in accord with the mind 


New. feasts, including North American Martyrs, St. Frances 


spontaneously become the companion of 
the Missal, for the Missal inevitably leads 
to the Breviary, and the Breviary prepares magnificent 
for the Mass and completes it. Together asa 
Missal and Breviary constitute a full plan 
of Christian prayer and living. Gift & 
e 
for a tinted Bible paper 
ST. JOHN’S PRESS 
sa Collegeville, Minnesota nun 
= _~CssézDeearr Fathers: BROthHER 
Not yaya oe SHORT BREVIRRY oe pe 
t $6. 
copy (gaus chatting deebin. Save extra p+ Theda by includ- seminarian 
—o remittance with order, thus eliminating bookkeep- bd 
sin er Your choice : 
City. Zone State appreciated 














Cabrini, Immaculate Heart of Mary 
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christ Rises Resplendent, 
may his light 
 Oispel FROM heart and mind 


the evil night. 
—easter vigil 


HOLY WEEK And EASTER 


A full-length commentary on the liturgy of Holy 
Week and the Easter octave by Rev. Jean Gaillard, 
O.S.B. Cloth bound. 173 pages. $2.25. 


The CHURCH’S YEAR Of GRACE 


A thorough, practical evaluation of each day’s 
liturgy. By Fr. Pius Parsch. Volume two covers the 
period from Septuagesima to Holy Saturday, vol- 
ume three from Easter to Pentecost. Each volume 
is available in cloth and paper bindings. 

Paper $2.75; cloth $4.00. 


The CHRISM MASS 
Of HOLY THURSDAY 


English text for the Blessing and Consecration of 
the Holy Oils, and the accompanying Mass on Holy 
Thursday morning. $.15. 





THE MASSES OF HOLY WEEK 


by Rev. Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B., editor of WORSHIP 
® complete English text of all Mass services from Palm Sunday to the Easter 


Vigil inclusive 


@ printed in red and black, 192 pages, large type, illustrations 
®@ expertly arranged for parish participation 


® translation reflects up-to-date scholarly research on difficult and obscure 
Latin passages; with extended practical commentary on the various cere- 


monies, stressing spiritual values 


@ modern musical notation, complete for responses by the congregation or 


choir. Mass | and XVIII 


@ format follows THE EASTER VIGIL booklet, so well received in past three years 
21 to 99 copies .30 


I to 20 copies $.35 


LENT and EASTER titles . . . 


The WAY Of The CROSS 


An arrangement consisting of texts culled from Biblical and Liturgical 
sources. The Stabat Mater, in English, is given between Stations. Edited 
for parish use. Illustrated. Quantity discounts. $.10. 





PREPARING For EASTER 


By Rev. Clifford Howell, S.J. 

Father Howell has arranged his instructions on the Easter mystery 
for use from Septuagesima through Lent, a mighty crescendo of light and 
inspiration climaxing in the holiest of Vigils. 

SUPPLEMENT TO PREPARING FOR EASTER (see below) in- 
cluded GRATIS. 128 pages. $.85. 


SUPPLEMENT To PREPARING For EASTER 


By Rev. Clifford Howell, S.J. 
Three instructions on the new Masses of Palm Sunday, Holy Thursday, 
and.Good Friday respectively. 16 pages. $.15. 


HOLY WEEK In The PARISH 


By Msgr. Martin B. Hellriegel 
Practical suggestions for a fruitful observance of Holy Week. 


ORDO HEBDOMADAE SANCTAE RESTAURATUS 


Editio typica. Latin text for use at the altar. $4.85. 


$.15. 








100 copies .25 





a popular $.90 edition of 


BEGINNING AT HOME 


By Mary Perkins 

“For parents who wish to train their families in a truly 

Christian culture, Mary Perkins offers a perceptive, balanced, 
asy-to-understand sketch of a sacramental master plan.” 

—America 


The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minnesota 


MARCH, 1956 


“a most practical book for parents. There are chapters 
on such pertinent topics as: The Christian Pattern, Our 
Neighbors, Work, Sex Education, Training for Life’s Work 
and Play, Vocations.” 

—Canadian Messenger of the Sacred Heart 


“How to make everyday life throb with the Gospel is the 
theme of this beautifully written book, in which keen psy- 
chology as well as deep spirituality appears.” 

—Denver Register 











LETTERS TO 


EASTERN RITES & THE ROSARY 
To the Editor: Rev. H. A. Reinhold’s let- 
ter in the December issue raises again the 
question of the Latinizing of the Oriental 
Churches. The editor merely dismisses the 
query about the use of the Rosary in the 
Byzantine rite with an offhand statement. 
Does the editor believe that the use of the 
Rosary should be confined only to those 
of the Latin rite? Does he not believe any 
extra-liturgical practices that would in- 
crease the fervor and piety of Catholics to 
be desirable? Does not the message of 
Fatima calling on all Christians to recite 
the Rosary daily for the conversion of Rus- 
sia include the Byzantines, too? 

I heartily concur with the editor that it is 
a sad state of affairs that in order to wit- 
ness the Byzantine rite in all its dramatic 
splendour it is necessary to attend an 
Orthodox Church (more specifically a Rus- 
sian or Serbian one, since the Greeks and 
Syrians have already allowed Western 





SOCSOOSSOHONSSSOSSSSSSOSOOSSSECE 
Reprints available 
THOMAS MERTON'S 


The Tower of Babel 


25¢ each (no reduction on bulk 
orders) 


Write: JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 16 





O TRULY BLESSED NIGHT 
By Rev. Karl Becker 
A study of the Theology of 
the Easter Vigil 
Translated from the German 
Intense, Sweeping, Climactic 
Price 3.00 
PIO DECIMO ae St. Louis, 15, Mo. 














DELBARTON SCHOOL 
for Boys, Grodes 712" 





Box J nd, O88 N. J. 
St. John’s — 
College Preparation for Boys. Grades 9-12 
Fully accredited Catholic school directed 
ie Bros. 


program. Golf, tennis, skiing. 
ibe acco compe maar Westen. 50th year. 


BROTHER GILROY, C.F.X., Headmaster 
Box J Danvers, Massachusetts 











CAMPS 


CATHOLIC CAMPS 
Our Lady of Lourdes for Girls 6-18 
=: ae algal dir 
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THE EDITOR 


practices to creep in). But the Rosary is a 
universal method of prayer and meditation 
—and it came from the Orient. Using 
beads on a string to keep count of prayers 
and as an aid to deeper concentration 
have been part of the folk liturgy of the 
Near Eastern peoples since a very early 
time. Praying with a rosary is an important 
part of the Islamic faith among the Arabs, 
Syrians and Persians. The Syrian Chris- 
tians used rosaries probably a millennium 
before St. Dominic introduced its use into 
Europe. I have heard Lebanese monks 
claim that Rosaries were always part of the 
spiritual exercises of the Maronite church. 
You Latins may come and take back your 
statues and pews from out of our churches 
and there will be few cries of dismay, but 
leave us the Rosary. It is an ancient and 
beautiful pious custom which we have 
learned to cherish. 

Leonarp AusTIN MARKEWYCH 

San Francisco, Calif. 


THE ART CONTROVERSY 
To the Editor: Antonucci’s Three Magi 
on your January cover is a superb choice. 
From the very first, JUBILEE has been on 
the top of the list in showing how the 
graphic arts can be used at their finest in 
illustrating the life of the Church today. 
Joun Domin 
Art Department 
Central Catholic High School 
Portland, Oregon 


Gentlemen: If your January cover (sup- 
posedly the Three Magi) is modern art, 
you are welcome to it. Give me the old 
fashioned variety. 

It looks like three clothes pins dressed in 
crepe paper by some kindergarten kid. 
How can you ruin the wall of your recep- 
tion room with such an outlandish piece 
of work and call it art? 

Marie WILEY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Dear Editors: If your publication is 
meant for the more serious Catholic reader 
then the December issue fills the bill. If 
it is meant to appeal to the greater ma- 
jority of Catholic families, I think it has 
failed to maintain this standard. 

The continued use of child-like art and 
the many pages of solid type is not too 
attractive to the eye, nor does it stimulate 
interest. . . . Regretfully less enthusiastic 
than in 54, 

FatHer Wituiam Hocan, SSJ 
New Orleans, La. 


JUBILEE’S FANS 
Dear Editor: For a long time the Catholic 
Press, as one of the favorite whipping 
boys of the secular press, has been openly 
ridiculed and, more recently, painfully 
disregarded. From its inception JUBILEE, 
composed of top notch writing, pleasant 
and variable coverage, and high level edi- 
torial work, has offered us the cudgels of 
rebuttal. You have’ mustered two giants to 
our cause: Thomas Merton’s The Tower 
of Babel (October issue) and Paul 
Horgan’s The Saint Maker’s Christmas Eve 
(December issue). 

Many thanks for the life-giving blood 


you have given to a Catholic Press which, 
we must admit, does stand at times so jy 
need of transfusion. 
(Rev.) Gorvon Gitsporr 
Sacred Heart Seminary 
Oneida, Wis. 





Dear Sirs: Congratulations on what | 
sincerely consider the finest Catholic 
magazine in this country. I am in com. 
plete sympathy with your ideals concern. 
ing modern and good religious art and a 
fuller realization and participation of the 
laity in the liturgy of the holy church, 
Please, please continue your high stand. 
ards! 

Joun J. Mansour 

Olean, New York 


MISSION REQUEST 

r Editor: Some time back when | 
called on the Bishop to confer with him 
some parish-business I came. across your 
interesting magazine JUBILEE. 

As I have just opened a public library 
in my parish with books supplied by the 
American Embassy, I would like to re- 
quest you to kindly find some benefactor 
who would send us this magazine after 
using it himself. There is here a great 
thirst for such instructive Catholic mags- 
zines and I am pretty sure that it will be 
a great pleasure for them to have this 
magazine. . . 

So I will he ever more grateful if you 
kindly find some generous people who 
would send us used literature instead of 
throwing it away. . 

Fr. PascHat DELIA 
Jhansi, U.P. 


@ Father Delia’s address is: St. An 
thony’s Cathedral, Rly. Colony, Jhansi, 
U.P., India. (A note on donating books 
to missionaries: send your FAVORITE 
books—don’t use such opportunities to 
clean the trash out of your libraries. 
Missionaries don’t want junk any more 
than you do.) 

On the matter of magazines for mis- 
sionaries: we send JUBILEE gratis to a 
large number, but we have requests 
from hundreds more who have asked 
for subscriptions. We're not yet in a 
position to fulfil so many, so we are 
looking for altruistic readers who 
would be willing to donate a subscrip- 
tion to our missionary fund. The over- 
seas rate is $6 per year, but if you 
can’t afford that much, send us what- 
ever you can for the fund.—Eb. 


APPEALS 

@ Helen Caldwell Day’s Bl. Martin 
House of Hospitality, 218 (rear) Tur- 
ley, Memphis, Tenn., is in desperate 
need of financial aid. Please send what- 
ever you can.—ED. 


@ Ven. Brother Harold R. J. Logan, 
Little Mission Church, Box 1042, Mt. 
Pleasant, Texas, makes rosaries for the 
needy and destitute. He would appre 
ciate small donations.—Eb. 
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Young Communist girls serve as auxiliary police. These two are on duty 
at the Government’s radio station at Breslau? 


Poland TODAY rnc communis 


egime has reached an uneasy truce with its strongly Catholic people 


1 he faces of Poland’s people show 


e marks of hostility and suspicion. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND TEXT BY GUNNAR KUMLIEN 


In Poland, first subjugated by the Nazis and then taken over by the 
Communists, the last two years have seen an abrupt change in govern- 
ment policy toward the Church. Persecution, typified by the arrest in 
1953 of Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, has abated in the face of firm 
resistance by the Polish people, whose hold on their ancient faith remains 
unshaken. It is still too early to tell whether the government’s new posi- 
tion represents an acknowledgement of permanent defeat or merely a 
temporary retreat. Official propaganda boasts about the new attitude as 
“a typical example of tolerance,” but to a first-hand observer the Com- 
munists seem merely to be putting a good face on a situation they have 
been unable to change. But despite the relaxing of oppressive measures 
against the Church, dozens of clergy are still in prison, and many mem- 
bers of the hierarchy are unable to execute their pastoral duties properly. 
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Traces of the war against the Church can be seen 

in objects like this street marker in Krakow, 

St. Thomas Street has been given the name 

of a Communist partisan hero. The old sign has 
been crossed out in red paint as a mark of contempt, 





Poland’s buildings also bear reminders of the battle 

against the people. The house at the left, in a once-German 
area, carries inscriptions reading, “Long live our Soviet 
Fatherland! On to Berlin!” The other building was once 
owned by Germans, but the German sign has been obliterated. 


Bricks and stones Defaced walls & 


silent graves summarize recent Polish history 


Poland’s sad history since 1939 is seen most graphically in such 
things as the defaced walls of buildings (above) and in the grave- 
yards (right), where the crossless headstones of Polish Communists 
stand side by side with those of Poles who have remained Catho- 
lic. Soviet postwar maneuvering changed the map of the country, 
pasting some parts of Germany onto its western end and slicing 
off parts of the east for incorporation into Russia itself. In the 
process, an almost entirely Catholic enclave was involuntarily 
created, for most of the German Protestants fled to the West, and 
Poland’s Jewish population, numerous before the war, had already 
been exterminated by the Nazis. 


Poland’s tombstones reflect her recent ordeal: 1) Abandoned graves are 
about the only reminders of the millions of Germans who lived 

in the Breslau area before the war. 2) The bodies of Russian 

soldiers who died in Eastern Germany lie in neat rows in the 

Soviet military cemetery near Breslau; Communist heroes have black 
stones (foreground), ordinary soldiers simple concrete slabs. 

3) The monument to General Walter Carol Swierczewski, killed in 

action against the anti-Communist underground, reflects a turning 

point in the Government’s war against the Resistance; after 
Swierczewski’s death the Underground was seriously weakened 

by a new governmental policy of appeasement. 4) The grave 

of a Communist comrade, marked by the absence of a cross, bears a 
socialist slogan. 5) Government attitude toward Poland’s World War Il 
heroes is typified by the cemetery for General Bor-Komorowski and his 
men, slaughtered in the Underground Army’s uprising against the Nazis in 
1944; the graves, officially ignored, are overgrown with weeds. 
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Warsaw The black market and a gift of 


Stalin’s remind Poles that they are still a Russian satellite 








The black market (above, Warsaw’s) is tolerated throughout Poland. The contents of packages from the West bring fabulous prices. 


In September of 1939 Warsaw became the first European capital to feel 
the massed might of Hitler’s Luftwaffe; having destroyed the Polish air 
force on the ground, Stukas and Heinkels bombed the defenseless city. 
Then, in the closing days of the war, the heroic Polish underground under 
the leadership of General Bor-Komorowski rose against the Germans and 
were wiped out almost to a man. In the 63-day battle, SS troops leveled 
large areas of Warsaw, and the ruins are still there. 


Warsaw's “House of Culture” was given by Stalin to the Polish 
people to make them forget how the Red Army stalled outside the city 
while the Underground was slaughtered by the Nazis in 1944. 
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Breslau The uncertain status of 


this once-German city delays its reconstruction 








Tough young Russian soldiers stroll through ruined Breslau, once German. It is now peopled by Polish refugees from Russia. 


In the formerly-German cities like Breslau reconstruction is clearly lag- 
ging behind. In their exodus to the West the Germans left behind only 
their cemeteries, their churches and the ruins of their homes, and the Poles 
who replaced them were refugees from the Soviet Union who did not even 
know the names of Breslau’s streets. Although Russian soldiers on fur- 
lough are constantly seen in Breslau, the people, particularly the youth, 
show an eager curiosity toward visitors from the fabulous West. 











Confession in the open is held at Piekary Slaskie to accommodate 
the crowds. RIGHT: the new church at Stalinogrod, built with the aid 
of the Polish Communist government. 


Two shrines Piekary Slaskie and 


Czestochowa are rallying points 


In sharp contrast to the ruins of Breslau are the 
booming factories and mines of the Ruhr-like indus- 
trial area around Stalinogrod (formerly Katowice) 
in the southwest. Yet even there, in the most impres- 
sive industrial showplace of satellite Europe, the Com- 
munist regime has had to come to terms with Poland. 
On a hill called Calvary, just outside the town of 
Piekary Slaskie, as many as 100,000 pilgrims gather 
on holy days. Most of them are men—the same work- 
ers who daily enter the mines and mills beneath the 
smoke-smudged red flags. And in Stalinogrod itself a 
new cathedral has been built—with the aid of gov- 
ernment funds. At Czestochowa, south of Warsaw, 
the fervor of the Poles is especially intense. In this 
national shrine, which houses a “Black Madonna” 
found by Saint Helena in the Holy Land in the 4th 
century, Our Lady has been venerated as Queen of 
Poland for over five centuries. For the hundreds of 
thousands of Poles who come here every year (many 
of them travel several hundred miles on foot), their 
pilgrimage is a patriotic as well as a religjous act, 
for three hundred years ago, when the country was 
besieged by enemies from all sides, Czestochowa 
held out against Swedish invaders in a victory which 
preserved the freedom of the entire country. Today 
Czestochowa is again a center of Polish nationalism. 


Vast crowds attend processions of the Holy Eucharist at Czestochowa 
(BELOW) and the shrine at Piekary Slaskie (RIGHT). 
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Cor er CwoO S A controversial discovery bins set 


off a violent dispute on the nature of the Messiah and the 
founding of Christianity. Here, presented by a prominent English 
Biblical scholar, is a Catholic view of the Dead Sea Scrolls 


By GEOFFREY GRAYSTONE, S.M. 





@ The following material is taken from Father Gray- 
stone’s THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS AND THE DIVINITY OF 
curist. The book, to be published next month by Sheed 
and Ward, is copyrighted by the publishers.—Eb. 
Is NOW some seven years since the first intima- 
tion was given of the discovery of ancient 
Hebrew manuscripts in a cave in the desert of 
Judea. Since then a very extensive literature 
has quickly grown up around these “Dead Sea Scrolls,” 
as they are popularly, though perhaps inaccurately, 
referred to. 

The Dead Sea Scrolls have shed light on a number of 
questions—archaeology, palaeography, the text of the 
Old Testament, Jewish history, and so on. However, 
what I am specifically concerned with here is a matter 
of possibly more general interest, namely, the connection 
of the newly-found documents with the New Testament, 
or, if you will, the possible relationship of the people or 
sect who produced these documents with the origins, the 
spread, the organization and tenets of Christianity. It is 
well known that a number of theories and opinions, one 





or two a little advanced, have been aired on this question. 
M. Dupont-Sommer, Professor of the Sorbonne, in a work 
that evoked no little controversy when it was first pub- 
lished in 1950, suggested that it was “from the womb of 
this spiritual ferment [i.e. the Essenian movement which, 
he believed, produced the scrolls] that Christianity 
emerged.” So distinguished on Orientalist as the Ameri- 
can Professor Dr. W. F. Albright was of the opinion that 
the new knowledge derived from the Scrolls “bids fair 


to revolutionize our approach to the beginnings of Chris- 


ae : The first of the Dead Sea Scrolls was discovered 
ey: in 1947 by a Bedouin shepherd named Muhammad the 
It was in a cave to the west of the Dead Sea, near cer- W olf (right), who was looking for a lost sheep. 





The first person to sense the importance of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls was Mar Athanasius Yeshue Samuel, the 
Syrian Orthodox Metropolitan of Jerusalem and Trans- 
Jordan. Here His Grace, who is now living in 
Hackensack, N. J., exhibits a 24-foot roll of parchment 
containing almost the entire text of Isaias. This 

was one of the first scrolls to be discovered. 


tain ruins known as Khirbet Qumran, that some Bedouin 


shepherds discovered the first manuscripts in 1947. They 
were scrolls, more or less complete, carefully wrapped in 
linen and preserved in jars. They comprised biblical texts 
in Hebrew—two scrolls of Isaias, one complete, the other 
incomplete; writings hitherto unknown, which were quickly 
labelled “Sectarian”—a commentary of “Midrash” on the 
first two chapters of Habacuc, the “War of the Sons of 
Light and the Sons of Darkness,” a collection of twenty 
hymns or “Thanksgiving Songs,” and the community rule 
or “Manual of Discipline”; finally, a work of an apoca- 
lyptic character, apparently the. lost “Apocalypse of 
Lamech.” All but the last of these manuscripts have now 
been published in full. 

The genuineness of these scrolls, hotly contested at 
first in certain quarters, is now generally accepted. After 
careful archaeological studies, the conclusion was fairly 
drawn that the scrolls were stored away for safe-keeping 
before A.D. 70, and thus belonged to the early New Testa- 
ment or pre-Christian period. 

Subsequent excavation of the site, together with sys- 
tematic exploration of the whole adjoining area in 
March, 1952, served to confirm these studies and to shed 
light on the community or sect—for such it was—that 
was responsible for the manuscripts. The central building 


The Essene monastery of Khirbet Qumran, now being excavated, stood on a rise overlooking the barren shores of the Dead Sea. 
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unearthed was not exactly a monastery as we understand 
it, but a community center, a place where the sectaries 
gathered for assemblies, common meals and work of vari- 
ous kinds. The individuals seem to have lived in caves 
and tents in the vicinity. The whole enclosure was walled. 
with a tower for defense, there was a large hall for re- 
unions, as well as a kitchen and several cisterns—which 
served not simply for water-supply but also for the vari- 
ous ritual purifications mentioned in the documents. In 
the level of the building restored in the first century A.D. 
were found the remains of a large room evidently used as 
a “scriptorium.” 

Between the building and the shores of the Dead Sea 
was the community cemetery, with its thousand-odd 
tombs. In striking contrast with Jewish tombs around 
Jerusalem of the same period, the graves of Qumran are 
marked with every token of austerity and simplicity: the 
bodies are simply laid in the earth, with a simple cairn of 
stones above, without coffin, grave-apparel or offerings. 

In the adjoining region, explored in March, 1952, vari- 
ous caves and rock-fissures, up to forty in number, were 
examined and found to have been used for storage and 
temporary human occupation. The community library. 
and hence the literary output of the community, must 
have been very considerable: the first cave is estimated 





ve 


The Khirbet Qumran excavations reveal an elaborate system of cisterns. The water was used in the Essenes’s ritual purifications. 
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Khirbet Qumran lies in an isolated section of the 


northwest coast of the Dead Sea. 
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Two bronze scrolls found in one 
of the Dead Sea caves. The scrolls, as 
which are exceedingly brittle, are @& 

now in the process of being unwound 

and deciphered. BELOW: a section 
of the Habacuc Commentary. 
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to have contained originally some seventy manuscripts, 
and the fourth at least a hundred. 
HAT WAS this community—which certainly 
numbered several hundred —and which 
wrote so much? Soon after the first Sec- 
tarian scrolls were published, several 
striking resemblances were noted between them and 
a somewhat enigmatic document discovered, in two 
medieval copies, in the Genizah, or store-place for disused 
manuscripts, of a synagogue in Cairo, in the year 1896. 
This was known as the “Sadokite Document” (from its 
many allusions to the “sons of Sadoq”) or the Damascus 
Document (because it speaks of a sect that fled to Damas- 
cus and lived there under a “new covenant”). It was a 
kind of description and rule-book of an exclusive Jewish 
sect, originating in the second century B.C. according to 
the chronological indications given, which broke away 
from official Judaism under the inspiration of priests and 
levites who, under their chosen title “sons of Sadogq,” 
claimed pure and lawful descent from the High Priest of 
that name in the time of David. Their principal organizer 
was a certain “Teacher of Righteousness,” who, bitterly 
opposed by his adversary, the “Wicked Priest” or “Man 
of Lying,” was persecuted and fled in exile to Damascus, 
where he gathered his disciples around him. They bound 
themselves there by a “New Alliance,” living in common 
under a strict rule, regarding themselves as the true 
“remnant of Israel,” fervently attached to the Law and 
living in expectation of the proximate advent of the 
Messiah of Aaron and Israel and of the Day of Judgment. 

In the Qumran scrolls, the same mysterious personages 
—the Teacher of Righteousness and his adversaries—are 
met with, notably in the Habacuc Midrash. The commu- 
nity rule presents many striking points of contact with 
the Damascus Document: the “Alliance,” the “sons of 
Sadog,” Messiah of Aaron and Israel, mention of the 
“Book of Hagu” prescribed for meditation in the Damas- 
cus Writing, and many details of rule and organization. 
Moreover, a fragment of this Damascus Document was 
found in the fourth cave of Qumran. Evidence of the rela- 
tionship between the Qumran scrolls and the Damascus 
Document is, writes Professor H. H. Rowley, “overwhelm- 
ing.” 

It was also pointed out from the first that the Qumran 
sect was akin to the obscure Jewish sect of the Essenes, 
which existed in New Testament times. The beliefs and 
practices of this sect are very like those of the Qumran 
community, e.g., exclusiveness, practice of celibacy and 
community of goods, great attention to ritual purity, 
scrutiny of the Law, secret doctrines and practices, abun- 
dant literary activity, allegorical exegesis of the Old Testa- 
ment, general organization, etc. 

It has been suggested that the first-century Essenes 
represent a third stage of which the Damascus sectaries 
and those of Qumran were the first and second respec- 
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tively. At all events, it is more correct to speak of the 
Qumran community.as a group of Essenes. “It is therefore 
very probable,” writes Pére de Vaux, “that the Khirbet 
represents the conventual building of a group, possibly 
the principal group, of Essenians.” 

Far from being a mere pious association, the sect of 
Qumran had all the features of a monastic order, with a 
definite ‘aim, a distinct organization and hierarchy, and 
customs and beliefs that marked it off from the main 
body of Judaism, from which it was effectively separated. 
It was an “Israel within Israel,” or better, the only true 
Israel, the faithful “remnant” of the latter days which the 
prophets foretold. Those who joined pledged themselves 
to “seek God,” according to the Law of Moses and the 
Prophets, and the special revelations granted to the sect. 
They were to practice all virtues in common, as “chil- 
dren of light” cut off from the society of “children of 
darkness,” men of untruth and iniquity. Living thus in 
constant study of the Law and of their own “revealed” 
interpretations of it, they awaited the advent of the days 
of the Messiah and of God’s judgment, at which they 
were to assist. 

T IS CLEAR that, on many points, the Community 
of Qumran went beyond the beliefs and prac- 
tices of contemporary Judaism. In what rela- 
tion did it stand to Christianity? 

First, a few general pointe. It is evident by now that 
the Qumran community was a closed sect, a sect of ini- 
tiates, with their own jealously-guarded practices, beliefs 
and writings. They did not encourage contact with out- 
siders, save where strictly necessary. Hence I think we 
should be slow to admit, simply on the score of verbal 
likenesses, contacts between them and the early Christian 
Church, at least before the year 70 A.D. 

Secondly, to come to fundamentals, the Qumran sect 
was based essentially on the Mosaic Law, it was contained 
within the framework of the Sinaitic Covenant, even 
though it claimed fuller lights for understanding its 
extent and obligations. The Christian faith was based on 
the belief that the death of Christ had abrogated the 
Sinaitic Covenant and terminated the régime of the 
Mosaic Law. 

It follows that the Qumran sect was essentially forward- 
looking, expecting the advent of a Messiah yet to come. 
Christianity recognized that He had already come, that 
God had sent His Son to redeem men. 

The Qumran sect was rigidly exclusive—for Jews alone, 
and then only for those Jews who were eternally called 
and elected, and who bound themselves under the New 
Alliance to all the rules of the sect. The others were “out- 
side the pale” and should be “hated” as being the object 
of God’s vengeance. The Christian faith, need we say it, 
embraced all men, Jew and Gentile; it was preached to 
all, and all who were willing to believe and. be, baptized 
might enter the fold. 











We might speak too of such fundamental doctrines— 
unknown to the sect—as the Blessed Trinity, the divinity 
and redemptive death of Christ—but enough has been 
said for the moment to underline the fundamental dif- 
ferences that existed between ‘the Qumran sect and the 
Church of the New Law. The latter did not “emerge 
from the womb of the spiritual ferment” of which the 
Qumran community was part. The early Christians were 
well enough aware of the unique origin of their religion; 
its source lay neither in Judaism nor in Hellenism, but 
in the Person, preaching and redemptive work of the Son 
of God Incarnate. 

What of the Second Person of the Trinity? M. Dupont- 
Sommer, in his first work on the Dead Sea Scrolls, de- 
picted the Teacher of Righteousness, who organized the 
community, as a veritable prototype of Jesus, Messiah and 
Son of God and argued that this Teacher, persecuted and 
martyred by the Wicked Priest, his adversary, was ex- 
pected to rise again and return as Messiah and Judge. He 
was venerated as the “anointed,” the “Unique One.” Not 
only, then, do we find in these scrolls, he wrote, a “whole 
theology of a suffering Messiah”—contrary to contem- 
porary Jewish belief—but Jesus was Himself “an extraor- 
dinary reincarnation of the Master of Justice.” 

We do not deny that the Teacher of Righteousness was 
a priest, a master whose doctrines the sectaries must be- 
lieve. But it is now pretty generally agreed upon that they 
did not identify him with the Messiah who was to come. 
There is no certain reference in the texts to the “Passion” 
of the Teacher of Righteousness, still less to his resur- 
rection or expected return. 

HE DIFFERENCES between Jesus and the Teacher 

of Righteousness are manifest. The Teacher 

neither claimed nor possessed the authority of 

Jesus as a teacher, nor was he conscious of 
powers which placed him above the Law—he was 
simply its faithful exponent—and still less did he claim 
divine sonship. He worked no miracles. As a teacher he 
was not, as Jesus was, a master of parable, aphorism and 
logic, which might be faithfully remembered, collected 
and written down later by his disciples. What, too, of 
Jesus’ predilection for the “publicans and sinners,” that 
very category of men which the sectaries consigned to 
eternal perdition? Even in the persecutions to which 
Jesus and the Teacher were subjected there are note- 
worthy differences. The enemies of the Teacher of Right- 
ousness were anonymous, their identity veiled under the 
titles “Wicked Priest,” “Prophet of Lying,” etc. They were 
men of war and violence, impure, lovers of riches—in a 
word, violators of the Law. Jesus’ enemies, on the other 
hand, are prominent and well-known—the Sadducees, 
Pharisees and Scribes. Far from being violators of the 
Law—and this applies especially to the last two categories, 
Christ’s chief enemies—they were revered as its most 
assiduous exponents and upholders. 


Truth to say, as we noted earlier, many of the most 
fundamental doctrines of the New Testament find no : 
parallel in the Qumran scrolls, e.g., redemption by vicar 
ous expiation, the Blessed Trinity, the sacraments. Canon 
J. Coppens goes further and considers the “essence of | 
Christianity” according to Christ’s teaching, not indeed, 
as we understand it, but as it is understood by leading’ 
liberal scholars. As the essence of Christianity, some have | 
reckoned God’s tender love for the individual human soul, 
as preached by Jesus; others, a combination of Divine | 
Fatherhood, universal fraternity and the coming and 
presence of the Kingdom; others, the presence of the 
Kingdom and hence the need for man to obey God’s will 
absolutely. Where, indeed, do we find parallels to these 
things in the Qumran writings? Is there anything to 
match the picture of God’s universal tenderness as painted 
in the parables of the Good Samaritan and the Prodigal 
Son? Where do we find that spirit of “universalism” that — 
pervades the New Testament, that sense of universal 
redemption issuing in the urge to preach the good tidings 
to all nations? The Kingdom of God, a fundamental 
notion in the synoptic Gospels, is not even mentioned in 
the Qumran scrolls. There is only that vague idea of 
“domination,” not of God, but of the angels who preside 
over the destiny of the “two ways.” ’ 

In conclusion, no one will deny the valuable and um | 
expected light which the new scrolls have shed on the 
Jewish world of the first century. They give us a first: 7 
hand picture of a kind of tertium genus in Jewish re & 
ligious life, distinct from the parties of Pharisee and Sad- 
ducee, an element previously known from sketchy allu- 
sions in various sources, but which had not till now 
yielded up its own writings. I refer—to use a general _ 
term—to the world of the Essenian movement. Here we 
meet much of what was best in Judaism: high ideals of 
moral life and piety, surpassing those of Scribe and. 
Pharisee; a sincere quest for perfection within the bounds: 
of the old dispensation, as instanced, e.g., in the prac 
tice of celibacy; an intense longing for the Messiah, not 
only as king but also as priest; a keen sense of the reality 


of the future life with its eternal rewards and punish-— 


ments. 4 
The candid reader who examines carefully the manu- | 
scripts of Qumran and then turns to read the New Testa: | 
ment cannot fail to be impressed with the tremendous 

gulf that separates the two sets of writings. In fact— 

and this is the opinion of the present writer, with all due 

deference to those sincere scholars who hold the contrary 
—the more one thinks over the matter, the more one 

grows sceptical over the whole question of direct contacts 

between the Qumran literature and the New Testament. 

The perusal of the scrolls side by side with the Gospels & 
and New Testament brings into greater relief the unique 
ness of Christ and the transcendence of the religion which 
He founded. 


Msgr. Patrick Skehan of Catholic University works on 


‘fragments of the scrolis at the Palestine Archeological Museum. | 








POPE SAINT LEO ON THE ANNUNCIATION 
A LMIGHTY GOD, whose whole being is goodness, whose will is power 
and whose every act is mercy, designated in the very beginning the 
remedy His good will had ordained for our redemption. Immediately 
after diabolical malice had stricken mankind with the poison of its 
envy, it was foretold to the serpent that the seed of the woman by 
its own power would crush the pride of his wicked head. Christ, the 
fulfillment of this prophecy, as God and Man born of the Virgin by an 
inviolate birth, would damn the tempter of mankind. When the fullness 
of time ordained for this redemption had come, Our Lord Jesus Christ 
descended from His heavenly throne, though not abandoning His Father’s 
glory, and came into this world. In the natural order His birth had 
no precedent; it was a new order because the Invisible had become 
visible; it was a new order because the Incomprehensible had willed 
to be comprehended ; it was a new order that the Eternal should begin in 
time; that the Lord of the universe should permit the dignity of His majesty 
to be overshadowed and assume the form of a servant; that God, infinitely 
distant from all suffering, should deign to become man with all his 
sufferings; that the Immortal should humble Himself under the laws of death. 


DRAWING BY ESTHER GILMAN 
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HERE IS something irrepressibly domestic 
about the Mass. As a family has on its table plates 
and cups for its food and drink, so we have as our 
central implement in the divine banquet our own 
cup, the chalice. And thus a chalice must be what it 
is and look like what it is—a cup. 

The special nature and purpose of a chalice mean, 
of course, that it is an honored cup, marked out by 
' being made precious, 1.E., of fine material, well 
handled. Usually we think of something imported, 
or of gold or silver. But who has ever seen gold 
plate on a family table? Silver is still around, it is 
true, but silver cups have long been reserved for the 
delight of children alone. 

These are the general principles. How did I par- 
ticularize them in my own chalice? Well, this re- 
examination of the meaning of a chalice and of the 
material to be used in its making led me back to 
Byzantine times. Then chalices had been made that 
really did look like cups. The base was a base and 
nothing more; later centuries saw it become a pro- 
gressively more important and ornate mounting for 
a cup that had shrunk to perhaps one-fourth or one- 
fifth of the whole construction. 

And Byzantium gave me another idea: about the 
material. We don’t use enamel the way the Byzan- 
tines did in their fine, intricate designs. But why 
couldn’t a chalice be made of enamel employed in 
a contemporary way? That the enamel should be 
white was an easy decision, despite the tempting 
brilliance of the other colors available. A chalice, 
after all, is a communal object; everyone in the 
congregation should be able to see it and know it 
for what it is—the central instrument of the Mass. 
White would be easily visible, and being neutral 
would fit into any surroundings. Again, it would 
accentuate the chalice’s purity of line. Lastly, white 
is, mysteriously, the fullness of color, and mysteri- 
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THE CHALICE 


A young priest explains 
why and how his took its 
special form 


by GEORGE H. SALLAWAY 


ous fullness is exactly what I was trying to express. 

As for decoration, which serves to distinguish a 
chalice, emphasize its preciousness, and put Christ’s 
mark on it, I determined that the whole scheme 
should be abstract, since that is the way of our age. 
That is why I did not choose Gothic, Baroque or 
Renaissance decorative motifs. | had no wish to 
produce either a relic or something of borrowed 
grandeur. 

Around the lip of the cup I had spelled out in 
gold wire the chalice’s theme: so 1T Is THE LORD’S 
DEATH YOU ARE HERALDING, WHENEVER YOU EAT 
THIS BREAD AND DRINK THIS CUP, UNTIL HE COMES 
(1 Cor., 11, 26). For the expanse at the foot of the 
chalice I thought at first that I would like a small, 
semi-abstract design, in gold wire, of the Cruci- 
fixion, with Saint John and Our Lady beneath. But 
the artist I had engaged quite rightly objected that 
something simpler was required. We agreed upon 
a symbol expressing the same idea: a heart sur- 
mounted by a cross—the emblem adopted by Charles 
de Foucauld and his Little Brothers of Jesus. 

My mother had contributed seven diamonds from 
two generations of family wedding rings. | knew 
that when diamonds are used in the making of a 
chalice they are usually clumped in the form of a 
cross on the base, thus throwing the chalice off bal- 
ance aesthetically and drawing attention to the 
wrong place. So that the diamonds would be an 
integral part of this design, I had the artist place 
them at irregular intervals around the base, inter- 
spersing them with symbols of Our Lady engraved 
on gold disks. 

The chalice was finished in November of 1954. 
The artist and I had done our best, and when it was 
consecrated the Bishop did the rest, praying that 
by the holy chrism God might sanctify “what art 
itself could not make worthy.” 
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WHERE TO 
LIVE}: 


Three families—from suburbs, city and country : 





—tell how they have built full and satisfying 


lives in widely differing surroundings 
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The suburbs 


by MARY MINOGUE 


We live in a suburb just outside the 
limits of New York City. Community 
activities are the heart of our subur- 
ban life, and among them there is a 
wide choice: Parent Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Civil Defense, Fire Depart- 
ment, American Legion, Lions, Little 
League, Scouting, Woman’s Club, 
Hospital Auxiliary, various civic as- 
sociations, and church organizations 


Continued on page 32 


The city 


by JIM AND RITA CUNNINGHAM 


City life’s no good for families? 
Well, we’re not so sure about that... . 

Three years ago we bought a two- 
flat with another couple. We closed 
in the back porches and now have 
seven large rooms each. The original 
purchase price was $12,000 per cou- 
ple, with another $2,000 going for re- 
pairs and remodeling since. In terms 
of usable space we have 30% to 


Continued on page 34 


The country 


by WILLIAM SANDS 


One morning several weeks ago, | 
spent an hour hunting before driving 
to work. The light snow and last 


night’s frost crackled with every step, - 


and glistened grayly in the first 
brightness before dawn. Back in the 
barn our heifers stirred sleepily and 
a cowbell cut cleanly across the crisp 
air. Crows in their morning flight 
wheeled, dove and cawed as they 


Continued on page 33 
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The Minogues live in Floral Park, N.Y. 








The Sands family lives in Glen Gardiner, N.J. 





Where to live 


The suburbs 


Continued from page 31 


of all denominations. Being new or 
bashful needn’t keep you out of at 
least some of these; on the contrary, 
you have to keep your head to avoid 
too many entanglements. And, if you 
desire, you can join nothing and still 
be happy. 

Of all the activities in our town the 
best by far, to an ex-Brooklynite like 
me, are the parades: the salute to 
our war dead on Memorial Day, the 
Mummers Parade on Thanksgiving 
Day (organized by the American 
Legion post to give our children a 
better reason for “dressing up” than 
begging on Halloween), and the col- 
orful competition between our own 
and neighboring volunteer fire de- 
partments on Firemen’s Day. 

We must admit that suburban taxes 
are often higher than in the city or 
country. What do we get for our tax 
dollar? Well, for one thing, most sub- 
urbs have excellent, modern schools. 
Besides the usual primary grades, 
ours have particularly good kinder- 
garten facilities and offer basic music 
training. (There is also a school psy- 
chologist available to help the trou- 
bled child or his troubled parent.) The 
local high school offers courses that 
prepare a student for college, or, if 
he prefers, for business or a mechani- 
cal trade. It also provides adult edu- 
cation in sewing, millinery, interior 
decoration, ceramics, woodworking, 


speech, languages and small boat han- 
dling, and sponsors a public affairs 
forum (which presents nationally 
known speakers), a symphony or- 
chestra and a theatrical group. 


With our tax money our village 
government also takes good care of 
~ 


our streets and public grounds; dis- 
poses of our rubbish efficiently; en- 
forces strict zoning regulations to 
keep our residential district residen- 
tial; provides a watchful and most 
courteous police department; sup- 
ports a volunteer fire department and 
emergency squad, and_ generally 
keeps the town in good order. The 
number and quality of these services 
vary from place to place, of course, 
but the level is quite high on subur- 
ban Long Island and in nearby New 
Jersey and Connecticut. 

Best of all is the knowledge that 
we have a real voice in the affairs of 
our community. If something we 
don’t like happens in the village, we 
can take our complaint to a meeting 
of the village board, where we are 
likely to get action from people 
whose interest in the community is as 
genuine as ours—after all, they live 
here too. And on almost all contro- 
versial issues, every taxpayer has a 
chance to vote. 

Don’t forget that we are near 
enough to New York City to visit 
great museums, the theatre, concerts, 
the opera, the ballet, the New York 
Giants or the big department stores 
(although many of these have subur- 
ban branches). Conversely, within a 
few minutes we can reach a spot for 
swimming, picnicking, ice skating or 
walking in the woods. We can raise 
a garden or just relax in our own 
backyard, enjoying a quiet that is 
unknown in the city: on a summer 
night we hear the rustle of leaves in- 
stead of the rumble of buses. 

Any parent should be interested in 
the special children’s activities most 
suburbs offer. Little League is big in 
our town, and in their spare moments 
from April to August most little boys 
from 8 to 12 may be found either 
going to or coming from the ball 


field. There is a Babe Ruth League 
for 13- to 15-year-olds. Local organi. 
zations have Christmas parties for the 
children. The library provides a Sat. 
urday story hour. During vacation 
time the schools remain open with a 
program of arts, crafts and games, 
while the village playground promotes 
bicycle and foot races, tennis tourna- 
ments and square dances for teen- 
agers. 

For Catholic parents the suburbs 
are ideal. Our parish, like most of 
those in the surrounding towns, has 
its own grade school, and we are 
within traveling distance of almost 
any Catholic high school to which 
our children might be admitted. If 
they can’t gain admission to one of 
these (and we know that this becomes 
harder every year), we can at least 
supervise their ‘activities and their 
choice of friends in the local public 
high school—where the athletic direc- 
tor is our next-door neighbor, where 
one of the teachers is a_ personal 
friend, and where the PTA is com- 
posed of people we’ve known for 
years. 

Then again, it is not necessary for 
our children to leave home to go to 
college. We have three suburban col- 
leges (one of them for Catholic 
women) not far away, and New York’s 
larger colleges and universities are 
within easy reach. For a youngster to 
stay at home while going to college is 
far more economical and keeps the 
family together that much longer. 
When our children start to contem- 
plate marriage, there are many other 
Catholic young people for them to 
fall in love with. While we know that 
this does not always work out, it is 
much more likely to than if we lived 
in a rural area where Catholics might 
be few and far between. 

But the suburbs turn individuals 
into conformists, you will say. Who 
has not heard clever remarks about 
the “small” suburban mind? I think 
the suburban mind is in fine shape. 
The suburbanite has an interest in 
world affairs as keen as that of most 
city dwellers. What’s more, he’s a lit- 
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tle more down to earth than the ur- 
banite, who often (not knowing his 
neighbors at all) limits his acquaint- 
ances to people of his own more or 
less rarefied world—that of advertis- 
ing, publishing, fashion, finance or 
art. No wonder he thinks all his opin- 
ions are right. All his friends agree 
with him. And why not? They all 
have the same interests and viewpoint. 
Suburbanites, on the other hand, get 
both the world picture and the “grass 
roots” view. They are not carbon 
copies of one another—not even in 
. those communities with row upon 
row of look-alike bungalows. Each 
lives his suburban life to his own taste 
and there are as many ways of en- 
joying it as there are inhabitants of 
those little houses. 

This paints a rosy picture. Too 
rosy, perhaps? I don’t think so. We 
surburbanites have most of the ad- 
vantages of city and country, and we 
have bypassed most of the rigors of 
both. 


The country 


Continued from page 31 
woke the woods, while a chicken-hawk 
circled lazily above the barnyard 
looking for breakfast. And one of our 
roosters crowed. 

Above the crows, the hawk, and the 
beauty of the morning, six long jet 
streaks stretched south to north in 
straight lines. But even the jets 
seemed peaceful, for this was like 
Pippa’s peace and it held the same 
potential still that it had for Brown- 
ing on that glorious Italian summer 
morning long ago. God’s in his 
heaven, all right, and yet all is far 
from right with this world of ours. 
So many thoughts tumble over one 
another on a cold and lovely morn- 
ing’s walk through the woods. But 
uppermost, perhaps, is the thought of 
how best to survive in the world as it 
is—not as we would like it to be. 

Someday my boys may be flying 
Planes like those above. I hope they 
will, because I have had a long career 
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in Naval Aviation and I love to fly. 
But whether they do or not, they are 
going to have to live in a world sym- 
bolized by those jet streaks. It is their 
world, and they will have to meet it 
with clear minds, strong hands and 
healthy bodies—as clear and strong 
and healthy as it is in my power to 
give them. That’s why we live in the 
country. 


Farming, of course, is the ideal © 


way of life for the country. I wish we 
could afford to do it full time, but 
full time farming requires a rare 
combination of courage, shrewdness, 
capital, plenty of hard work and a 
gambler’s sixth sense if one expects 
to succeed. Nature can be as hard and 
impartial as she is benevolent and 
bountiful. Physically and psychologi- 
cally the rewards can be very great, 
but many a starry-eyed “back-to-the- 
lander” has gone under because of 
competition that couldn’t be met. 
Competition in the country is keen, 
and its effects can be seen everywhere. 
It isn’t underhanded, but it is tough 
and the ones who survive, whether 
they are men or animals, have learned 
how. 

My children are 4H-ers. The oldest 
boy owns two heifers which he has 
raised from calves. They are his; he 
will sell them for dairy replacement 
and put his money into more calves. 
If he does a good job, and he is cer- 
tainly doing one now, he will be able 
to pay his own way through college. 
Time, not long ago, ran an interest- 
ing profile on a farm boy who in the 
space of a very few years achieved 
economic independence and a self 
confidence that he could never have 
gained any other way. 

Have you ever looked at the faces 
of the 4H youngsters and the Future 
Farmers of America at a county fair? 
They are the faces of highly compe- 
tent and confident young people who 
have already achieved success in an 
adult world, who have tried their 
wings in competition with profes- 
sionals and have proved themselves. 
They have earned good livings from 
the time they were barely old enough 


to know what they were doing. They 
have been performing necessary tasks, 
most of them are secure in the knowl- 
edge that they control their own pri- 
vate property, and all of them see in 
their daily lives the wholeness and 
rhythm of things. This is what has al- 
ways formed the ground for that in- 
tegrated personality that has been so 
prominent in our American heritage. 

It is not just a device to capture 
the farm vote that makes every astute 
politician claim to be something of 
a farmer. In our early history the 
union of book learning with an inte- 
grated life produced some of the 
greatest men we have ever had. They 
were tough-minded, tireless and re- 
sourceful—all qualities that are bred 
on the land. We need more of them 
today. The mens sana more than ever 
needs the framework of the corpore 
sano if it is to operate to best advan- 
tage. This spirit which once made us 
great can keep us great as long as we 
are aware of it. Artificial work, arti- 
ficial diversions and artificial re- 


‘straints prevent a child from fully be- 


coming an adult because they leave 
him untrained to face real decisions 
in a world where having one’s feet 
on the ground is desperately neces- 
sary. Like Antaeus, we must remem- 
ber that our strength has come from 
the earth; as long as we can keep one 
foot planted there we will be uncon- 
querable. 

Those jet streaks revive memories 
of flattened cities and conquered peo- 
ple living in the rubble more bestially 
than animals. Here, in the country, 
we have food and shelter no matter 
what happens. We are used to pro- 
viding for ourselves and can live well 
in quite primitive fashion, if need be. 
In desperate circumstances we need 
not rely on anything but an axe and 
our own ingenuity. If the cities are 
ever flattened we can still survive 
handily—even, possibly, quite pleas- 
antly. 

But at the moment, in a peaceful 
world and as a father of five, I find 
the cost of living rather important. 
Our farm with its lovely old house, 
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Where to live 


The country 
Continued from page 33 


which combines big rooms and vast 
fireplaces with ali modern conven- 
iences, costs us less than we would 
pay for a crackerbox in the suburbs, 
and far less than we would pay for 
even minimum decency in the city. 
Taxes, by comparison, are low, and 
we keep our food costs down by rais- 
ing a good part of what we eat and 
by buying locally. For instance, for 
the past five years or so, we have had 
all the meat we can eat for less than 
45 cents a pound. It is true that our 
house is always full of friends, so 
perhaps the total cost is no less than 
it might have been in town, but never- 
theless more people eat more good 
food for less at our house than at any 
place I know of. Maybe that’s why 
they keep coming back. 

Again it is far from true that cul- 
ture and good schooling vanish as 
one leaves the suburbs. Naturally, 
much depends on the particular com- 
munity, but one finds a surprising at- 
tention to art, music, dramatics and 
good literature even in the remotest 
rural areas. (Perhaps it isn’t so sur- 
prising, really, because music and 
dramatic expression have fulfilled 
and entertained people in all ages and 
places.) Through the free “bookmo- 
bile” and library mail services, the 
best and latest books are available to 
everyone. I have heard local librari- 
ans remark that they never encoun- 


tered in the city the numbers of om- 
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nivorous readers that they have found 
in the country, and they are as sur- 
prised as I have been at the high level 
of reading—it isn’t all comic books 
and detective stories by any means. 
It would seem that the desire to read 
is fostered by a life that craves mental 
stimulation while at the same time 
bearing a minimum of complications. 

Life isn’t entirely uncomplicated 
here, of course. We have our prob- 
lems. But the tempo is slower and 
geared to seasons rather than to the 
ticking curse of civilization that we 
carry on our wrists. Best of all, per- 
haps, is the silence. Silence, in our 
day, is hard to come upon. Like water 
and air, it isn’t noticed until it’s no 
longer present. Here all that breaks it 
are cowbells, a cock crowing, crows 
calling, a song sparrow in the spring, 
crickets in the late summer, a distant 
dog barking and the soft hush of the 
wind in the pine trees. Grouse make 
wonderful eating, I think to myself, 
and at the moment the jets seem far 
away. 


The city 
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40% more than many suburban cou- 
ples who spend $16,000 to $22,000. 

Our building is in a middle-aged 
neighborhood, with a cross section of 
income and nationality groups repre- 
sented. In our block alone we have a 
research chemist, a telephone repair 
man, a steel worker, a printer, a shoe- 
maker, and a grocery clerk; in the 
next block lives a university econo- 
mist whose writings appear in top 
professional journals. Nationalities 
include Irish, Scandinavian, German, 
Italian. Close by are blocks with mid- 
dle-class Negro families. 

Houses and two-flats on our block 
are an unhandsome, but well painted, 
collection of frame and brick build- 
ings, ranging from 30 to 70 years in 
age. The dull gridiron street-pattern 
prevails, and most of the trees are 
down-at-the-mouth cottonwoods. Chil- 
dren of all sizes and noise-making 
abilities abound. On our block there 


are three families with six or more 
The householders range from twenty. 
year-old newlyweds through Social 
Security pensioners. 

Within easy walking distance js 
the old Grove shopping area with q 
variety of stores—designed for econ. 
omy-minded housewives and do-it. 
yourself husbands. Among the shops 
is one manned by Bob the Plumber, 
friend of frustrated homeowners. He 
will cut and thread pipe to length, 
explain how to change washers, and 
untangle any mistake. There is Mc. 
Gintey’s Tavern where everyone gath. 
ers to dance and sing. And there's 
Frank’s complete dry goods empo. 
rium. 

The Catholic school, where the old. 
est of our six children is a first-grader, 
is not crowded and the nuns have 
time to discuss children’s problems 
with parents. Since there is no parish 
mortgage, tuition is low (large fam- 
ilies pay only for the first three chil- 
dren). The school has its own foot- 
ball team. Parish activities include 
everything from a credit union to a 
high school club and a young adults’ 
group. The parish is cooperating with 
one of the Cardinal’s new adult edu- 
cation centers set up in a nearby high 
school. 

Excellent school facilities, plus the 
practical education gained from grow- 
ing up in a neighborhood of many 
races and nationalities, seem to us to 
be tremendous advantages for our 
children. 

Our yard is big and the driveway 
serves as an additional play area, while 
the play room (developed out of the 
dining room) and basement are great 
shock absorbers in winter. A disad- 
vantage is the nearness of a trunk line 
railroad with the allure of its danger- 
ous embankment. 

During summer our yard and 
driveway are centers of activity. An 
ordinary day attracts 18 to 20 chil- 
dren. They play on the swings, ride 
bikes or carry the hose (with special 
permission) over to the sand to make 
rivers and roads. When four or five 
come with their lunch we feel like 
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custodians of a state park, directing 
them where to eat, and where to 
dump their empty sandwich envelopes. 

Every Sunday there is a chance for 
a new adventure with the kids, with- 
out ever driving more than 20 min- 
utes from the house. One Sunday it’s 
to the Aquarium to see sharks, turtles 
‘and a thousand different kinds of fish, 
another to tour a captured German 
submarine or walk through a new 
Santa Fe train. There are a dozen 
parks around, each with a slightly 
different playground set-up. It’s true 
we have to go far to find a lively 
country picnic spot, but we’ve found 
one park that is a pretty good substi- 
tute. Some of the parks have beaches, 
wading pools and big ball fields. 

After supper on warm nights the 
children often demand a “short ex- 
pedition.” One of their favorite spots 
is “the farmer’s,” a piece of inten- 
sively cultivated land which lies in 
the shadow of the nearby railroad. 
We walk (“‘parade” is the word) for 
a block and a half past neighbors who 
are raking leaves or painting fences, 
and come to the carefully-weeded beds 
of carrots and tomatoes. Each child 
must be held up to peer over the 
bushes at the fenced-off chicken coop 
and its strolling inhabitants. 

While it takes time to make friends 
in Chicago (the suburbs have got us 
there), we have arrived at the point 
where the man next door helped us 
install a dryer and several of us on 
the block are helping him paint his 
old, rambling house. The most gen- 
erous act of the neighborhood oc- 
curred last summer. A young mother 
of six children died of polio after a 
three days’ illness. Quickly the mid- 
dle-aged ladies across the street 
planned and prepared meals for the 
family for a full week. We brought 
the various dishes back and thanked 
them, as the father had asked us to. 
They wanted to’know what else they 
could do, even though most of them 
admitted that their acquaintance with 
the family was limited to seeing the 
children out playing and saying 
“hello” occasionally to the mother 
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and father. 

On the other hand, many neighbors 
have voiced forebodings of a doom 
to come—Negroes right in our own 
block. Actually, we’re more concerned 
about the possibility of chopped-up 
apartment buildings and boarding 
houses full of transients. Some months 
after moving into our house we joined 
with a handful of couples in the area 
in attempting to set up a community 
council aimed at stopping the de- 
terioration of the neighborhood and 
easing racial tensions. It didn’t take 
too long before meetings were attract- 
ing crowds—for the wrong reason. 
White people in thearea figured any 
kind of community group begun by 
white families would naturally have 
as its chief aim “keeping the niggers 
from gettin’ any farther.” 

They were quickly disappointed, 
and at a sort of show-down meeting 
a huge crowd filled the hall, police 
had to be called to maintain order, 
and white supremacy fanatics picketed 
outside. Thereafter, only a faithful 
few came to meetings, the community 
became hostile to the council, and it 
was disbanded as a useless instru- 
ment. We have since found that 
groups operating in more indirect 
ways can be much more successful. 

In our parish Christian Family 
Movement group we have a chance 
to work with others against intoler- 
ance and for friendliness in our com- 
munity. The parish’s first Negro cou- 
ple is joining the group. Through our 
ward’s independent voters’*organiza- 
tion we have been able to make prog- 
ress towards getting vigorous, compe- 
tent officials who are concerned about 
stopping blight and ending tensions. 
(Just last spring the organization 
played a key role in selecting and 
electing a top-notch new alderman.) 

All the neighbors are concerned 
right now about the plans for a new 
skyway. It will pass about 300 feet 
from our property and much closer to 
others. In fact, three houses will be 
torn down. Many of the life-long resi- 
dents resent the skyway, for they feel 
their homes and property are price- 
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less. Actually most of them are worth 
only $10,000 to $15,000, but such a 
sum won’t buy much in the newer 
neighborhoods to which these people 
wish to move. We who are left fear 
that the exit and entrance ramp a 
block away will cause a flow of traf- 
fic on an otherwise quiet street. Dead- 
ending the street is a project the 
neighbors are taking up. 

We’ve found the economics of the 
city much more suited to our limited 
budget. Taxes are lower than in the 
suburbs which are trying to build new 
schools, transportation costs less, and 
there is no pressure to “keep up with 
the Joneses.” Our old city neighbor- 
hood will never be pictured in any 
of the lush magazine ads as the place 
for living out the American dream, 
but then few of our neighbors strive 
hard to do so. Nor does their blood 
boil if our energy-packed heirs run 
on their lawns occasionally. Comfort 
without frills or pressures is the way 
we sum up our city life. 

That’s the story of our city neigh- 
borhood. We're sure it’s not true to 
say that everyone who hunts through 
his city’s aging neighborhoods will 
find something to satisfy him at a 
price he can afford. But we are say- 
ing that the apartment-renting city 
family which decides to buy a home 
should investigate carefully the bar- 
gains and advantages inside the city 
limits before rushing out to sink all 
its savings into a cute, picture-win- 
dowed ranch model that in three 
years may be too small and have an 
overflowing septic tank. 

The life of the carefully tended 
lawn, the nice neighbors ‘like us’ and 
the commuter train will not automati- 
cally produce a good family. On the 
contrary, we feel our participation in 
a life close to some of the problems of 
our times can mean a good deal in 
the raising of our children. Every 
day it’s a new challenge to have to 
explain why this house is so dilapi- 
dated, why this child’s skin is black, 
why the city doesn’t run street cars on 
the Grove anymore, or why that fam- 
ily éats spaghetti so often. 








Let every creature serve YOU 


for YOU spoke and they were made. 


JUDITH, 16: 17 
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On a warm June Sunday in 1925 a 
shabbily dressed old man fell dead in 
a Dublin street. Though it was some 
time before his identity could be es- 
tablished, the attendants at the Jervis 
Street Hospital morgue soon saw that 
the man was no ordinary derelict: 
they found a chain with half-inch 
links wound round the body, a lighter 
chain on one arm, a cord on the other 
and a third chain below one knee. 
The next day a distraught woman 
came to claim the body, which was 
that of her brother, an obscure work- 
ingman named Matthew Talbot. By 
the time of the funeral three days 
later people who had known Talbot 
had came forward with evidence 
which, added to that of the chains, 
shaped a picture of an astounding 
spirituality. 

Born in 1856 into a grimly poor 
family, Matt Talbot had gone to work 
at twelve and had at the same time 
begun to drink, under the eyes of 
tolerant barkeeps and in company 
with several of his brothers. By the 
age of 28 he was an apparently hope- 
less alcoholic. Then, in 1884, he ex- 
perienced a sudden and overwhelming 
,conversion (the details of which are 
not known), took a pledge of absti- 
nence and returned to the Sacraments 
after having been away from them 
for three years. From then on he 
lived in the greatest austerity. He 
fasted far more than the Church re- 
quired, while his basic diet consisted 
of stale bread and dry cocoa. His 
bed was a broad plank over a frame, 


MATT TALBOT ivctand na 


the centenary of the birth of a one-time alcoholic who may be canonized 


with a wooden block for a pillow, | 
Most of his time away from his job 
in a lumber yard was spent kneeling — 
in prayer in church or in his room, © 
or in increasingly recondite spiritual 
reading (though he was barely lit- 7 
erate at first, he ultimately read and 
appreciated writers as difficult as New- . 
man and Saint Thomas Aquinas). | 
Dubliners remembered seeing Tale 
bot kneeling on cold and even rainy” 
mornings on church-steps, waiting 7 
for the doors to open; others recalled 
his habit of doffing his hat when he 
heard a profane or blasphemous re _ 
mark. But many testified, too, to his) 
unfailing good humor and generosity 
—each week he gave almost all his’ 
tiny wages to the poor or to missions” 
—and to his freedom from puritanism 
as demonstrated by his occasionally: 
giving young men the price of a 
drink, once with the remark that “a 
pint of porter never hurt anyone.” : 
Throughout his life Talbot made” 
every effort to keep his austerities 
hidden (only his sister, who cleaned = 
his room, knew about his bed and few: 
were aware of the chains) and his) 
daily life unremarkable. But with his 7 
death a strong light began to play : 
over him. A Diocesan Informative 
Process was held in 1931 and an™ 
Apostolic Process from 1948 to 1952, 
both steps toward the determination 
of his sanctity. Today pilgrims from) 


Ireland and abroad come to pray at! 


the grave of the man who may well” 
be declared Ireland’s first canonized | 
saint in hundreds of years.—R.G. 


An old woman prays at the spot” 
where Matt Talbot died. 
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THE MONKS AT WESTON 1. Bencdictines 


“| launch a new priory on a Vermont farm 




















PHOTOGRAPHS AND TEXT BY PETER MITCHELL MILLER 


Four miles north of the small Vermont village of Weston a steep dirt 
road follows a ridgetop to an abandoned farm known to the natives as “the 
old Peabody place.” The farm had lain fallow for some years, overgrown 
with goldenrod, alders and scrub brush and frequented only by hunters. 
Then, in December of 1952, a priest inspected the property, noted the 
beauty of the surrounding mountains and valleys, and observed that 
although the land was hilly it had once been tillable and could be made 
so again, for beneath the boulders and the tangled brush the soil looked 





rich. Further, the 280-acre farm had an atmosphere of peaceful seclusion 
ideal for the contemplative life. The priest, Abbot Leo Rudloff, OSB, 
purchased the farm and its buildings and founded the Priory of St. 
| Gabriel the Archangel, now known popularly as Weston Priory. 

raid Among Benedictine foundations in the United States, the priory is 
unique. In 1950 Dom Leo, tall and soft-spoken, German by birth but Ameri- 
can by citizenship, had been elected head of the Abbey of the Dormition 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary in Jerusalem. The abbey stands on Mount Sion, . 
venerated for centuries as the place where Our Lady lived after Christ’s Abbot Leo Rudloff, OSB, 54, founded 
resurrection and where, finally, she “fell asleep in the Lord.” During the Weston Priory three years ago. He is 
Arab-Israeli war, geographically isolated from the rest of the Benedictine also the founder of St. Paul’s Priory 

Order, the monks found themselves in no-man’s land; after they evacuated in Kevport, New Jersey. 

| their monastery it was looted and partially destroyed in the fighting. Abbot 

| Rudloff decided that a subsidiary was needed to re-establish the abbey’s 

a link with the outside world and to expand the scope of its activities. Thus 

¢ the Weston priory, the first U.S. monastic establishment to be directly 

| linked with Jerusalem, was founded. Once forged, the link, Abbot Rudloff 

| felt; would grow stronger with the growth of the monastic life in America. 

_. In mid-January of 1953, he and his Prior, Dom Michael Ducey of 

St. Anselm’s Priory in Washington, D.C., moved into the old farmhouse, 

_ already being remodeled by local craftsmen and already partially furnished 

_ by other Benedictine foundations in the U.S. A chapel was fashioned from 

7 an old-barn and the farmhouse was turned into a monastery. By October 

of 1954 Weston had four postulants and two priests from various American 

» abbeys and priories; by 1955 their number had increased to nine and more 

| are coming. 



























| During their Sunday-morning recreation 
| period, two monks enjoy the Vermont sunshine. 
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Helping the monks build a new barn, Frank Stevens shows Brother Michael how to drill holes in timbers so they can be joined. 


Generous friends and the monks’ hard work make Weston self-sufficient 


Weston Priory started with more faith than finances, 
but lay people and religious communities have responded 
generously. Frank Stevens, a non-Catholic and a long-time 
resident of the area, assumed the task of teaching the 
monks the practical side of Vermont farming. He showed 
them how to care for their sugar-maples and helped them 
plan their sugar house (Holy Name men from a nearby 
town helped build it). He built root cellars and instructed 
the monks in the care of livestock. An altar was given 
by the Diocese of Burlington, and Benedictine abbeys 
throughout the country supplied it with linens and other 
necessities. One friend gave the priory a deep-freeze, an- 
other a lawn mower; others donated an automobile, farm 
machinery and maple-sugaring equipment. Students from 
a Catholic high school 25 miles away came for three- 
day work sessions, helping with the sugaring, clearing 
brush and timber, and preparing the land for planting. 
Some friends and visitors began to make regular contri- 
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butions through a dollar-a-month plan, others gave 
enough to enable the monks to rent a bulldozer to clear 
additional acreage. Cows and a horse were donated and 
the monks bought their own chickens. Chapel and sacristy _ 
were finshed in the summer of 1954, and a new barn was | 
built out of lumber reclaimed from unused buildings. | 
Berry patches were located, underbrush was cleared from | 
the old sugar-maple orchard, and a small vegetable garden 
was planted. Slowly St. Gabriel’s gained its feet and 
headed ‘toward self sufficiency. 

All major building and farming are carried on during 
the summer. Recently a new barn was mortised, tenoned, 
holed and raised in the old Vermont tradition. A combi- 
nation dormitory, study and recreation building was 
finished. The monks are planning to take down, timber by 
timber, an old barn given them by a neighbor and re- 
construct it on priory property as a two-story chicken loft. 
Already the sale of eggs helps support the priory. 
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A young bull given by a friend of the monastery 
stubbornly refuses to move for Brother Basil. 


% . 


A monk loads hay, which will be used 
as fodder for the priory’s livestock. 





Father Cyril feeds the chickens. 


Outlined against a cow’s flank, 
a monk slowly fills the milk pail. 





St. Benedict's rule: labor and prayer 


The Benedictine life consists of the worship of God through solemn 

liturgical offices, study and manual work. It is a life of contemplation 

overflowing into action, and it moves with a steady, flowing rhythm. 

The monks at Weston rise at 4:00 a.m. Matins and Lauds are from 

4:15 to 5:30. Between then and 7:00, High Mass is sung and private 

Masses are said. Breakfast follows, with Prime afterward. Conferences 

and classes are held until 9:00, when the monks gather for Terce. 

From then until noon the monks attend to their various chores around 

the monastery and farm. Sext is said before lunch, and recreation 

(consisting, usually, of washing dishes, writing letters and straighten- 

ing rooms) follows. At 2:00 the monks return to the chapel for None, 

after which they spend the rest of the afternoon building, farming, 

gardening or doing whatever else is necessary. (During extremely 

bad weather, chores are assigned in and around the buildings.) Ves- 

pers is at 5:30, followed by the evening meal and recreation until 

7:30. Then comes Compline, after which the nocturnal silence begins. 
Two visitors, actresses from the local stock theatre, 
kneel in thanksgiving after Sunday Mass in the chapel. 


At Sunday Mass the monks preach to a congregation of neighbors and visitors. About 50 people can crowd into the tiny chapel. 








5 CEREAL 
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The monks say their Office in the chapel. Devout observance of the eight Canonical Hours—Matins, 
Lauds, Prime, Terce, Sext, None, Vespers and Compline, is the heart of the Benedictine life of prayer. 


Vespers is at 5:30. During the evening meal which follows, the monks listen to spiritual reading while eating in silence. 











Vermonters find Weston’s monks industrious farmers, friendly neighbors 


Part of the Monday wash dries in a brisk breeze. The 
monks have an electric mangle for ironing altar linens. 


With the aid of the priory tractor (a gift from a benefactor), a monk gets ready 
to pull a visitor's car out of a ditch on the dirt road leading to the priory. 
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When the Benedictines first arrived 
in Weston, the natives were silently sus. 
picious of the goings-on in the north 
side of town. Many still do not realize 
just what a priory is; one of them was 
recently astounded to find, after he was 
shown through the monastery and en- 
closure, that there were no women cook- 
ing for the monks. Vermonters have be- 
gun, however, to appreciate the work the 
priory is doing in reclaiming farm land. 
Local farmers have mixed with the 
monks at State Farm Aid meetings and 
are beginning to treat them as good, 
hard-working neighbors. 


THE MONKS WAIT FOR COMPLINE TO B 
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c DOESN'T take much shrewdness to 

identify the locale or the hero of 
Edwin O’Connor’s big and much- 
heralded novel The Last Hurrah (At- 
lantic-Little, Brown, $4.00). Though 
it’s never mentioned, the place is 
Boston and the man is former mayor 
James Curley, considerably refur- 
bished but still recognizable. The 
book itself is a good novel of politics 
which gains its stature by going be- 
hind the scenes and coming back with 
some stimulating sociological truths. 
The segment of society under investi- 
gation is, of course, the Boston Irish, 
and seldom have they been portrayed 
with the compassion, insight and un- 
sentimentality with which O’Connor 
takes them up. There are a dozen 
major characters in the book and 
scores of minor ones, and all of them 
contribute something to the folk por- 
trait. There is Charley Hennessey, a 
sort of leprechaun with a Polaroid 
camera, for whom modern science has 
all the answers; Delia Boylan, who 
attends at least three wakes a day 
and is on a cackling intimacy with 
death; Festus Garvey, the aging 
bachelor who drags his hoydenish 
and toothless mother through every 
ward of the city during campaigns 
in order to gain the spinster vote. 
But it is from the figure of Skeffing- 
ton, the political boss who bestrides 
their narrow world like a colossus in 
striped pants, that real understanding 
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BOOKS Politics and folkways 


among the Boston Irish 





comes. In him most of the virtues and 
faults of the Boston Irish, at least 
their public and political ones,. are 
rescued from anecdote and fable and 
clothed in a warm and brassy im- 
mortality. 

Cynical, astute, rapacious, generous 
and immensely likeable, Skeffington 
at 72 is already a legend in his city. 
Many times mayor, once governor 
of the state, he swings into what he 
feels will be his last, triumphant cam- 
paign for reelection. It is this cam- 
paign that furnishes the book’s action. 
From the big dance at the Ninth 
Ward Democratic Club that kicks it 
off, to the final tension of election 
night as the Skeffington forces gather 
for the sure kill, the campaign un- 
folds in scenes that are always skill- 
fully handled and often are enor- 
mously funny. As it moves along we 
learn something about what politics 
meant to the Boston Irish of Skeffing- 
ton’s generation. It was their one sure 
way to dignity and status in a hostile 
society, the one stage on which they 
could cut loose with a_ boisterous, 
beer-heightened raspberry for their 
decorous, thin-lipped neighbors. And 
it explains why Skeffington, for all 
his rascality and executive inefficiency, 
could be a hero to them, a man whose 
likes they would never again see. For 
the book is by way of being a study 
in social change; the sort of personal 
politics which men like Skeffington de- 








veloped to a fine art was given a 
mortal blow by the rise of the solici- 
tous, all-pervading State, and. O’Con- 
nor does a good job of explaining 
how. 

There are some things wrong with 
The Last Hurrah, however, faults that 
make O’Connor fall a long way short 
of the regional distinction (which is 
not of course the sum of their achieve- 
ment) of Faulkner, Willa Cather or 
Mark Twain. His non-Irish charac- 
ters tend to be caricatures and some 
of his Irishmen seem to exist to 
make a point rather than in their own 
right. Worst of all is an extremely 
dubious and badly executed device by 
which we are made to see the cam- 
paign through the eyes of Skeffing- 
ton’s nephew Adam, a most unlikely 
and sophomoric figure. But these res- 
ervations apart, The Last Hurrah re- 
mains as satisfying and full-bodied 
a novel as has come along in this 
lean and hungry season.) 

—RICHARD GILMAN 


N HIS LATEST novel, The Lamb (Far- 
i. Straus and Cudahy, $3.00), 
Francois Mauriac has taken his super- 
abundant creative endowment into 


a region where previously he had | 


seemed a little ill at ease. Mauriac’s 
old psychological acumen and his 
penetrating awareness of the nature 


of sin are still in evidence; what is” 
new here (though not as new as some” 
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FRA ANGELICO 
by Jean Charles Argan. 


52 reproductions in full color and gold. $5.75 


|, this beautiful book with some 50 or 60 
illustrations exquisitely reproduced in color 
is a joy to behold for its own sake quite 
apart from its value as a demonstration that 
‘a thing of beauty is a joy.’ There could 
scarcely be a better gift book, moderately 
priced, for those who really love beauty.” 
James M. Gillis, C. S. P. in “The Catholic 
World.” 


PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA 


by Lionello Venturi. 
54 reproductions in full color. 


$5.75 


GEORGES ROUAULT 
with introduction by Jacques Lassaigne. 


A portfolio containing ten full color reproductions 
Masterpieces by the Twentieth Century's great- 
est religious artist. 


KIRA 
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of his captious critics would have it) 
is a radiant hope sprung from sacri- 
fice, together with a clear, powerful 
measure of love. 

The Lamb is the story of a can- 
didate for the priesthood who instead 
follows what he apprehends to be his 
true vocation—the instantaneous giv- 
ing of himself to anyone who has 
need of him. He is brought into a 
household where hatred and perver- 
sity exist side by side with an inar- 
ticulate desire for salvation, and he 
undergoes a kind of Gethsemani as 
the focus for the evil and the hope. 
He is a teacher of renunciation, of the 
heart’s humility and the spirit’s for- 
bearance, and as such he is impaled 
upon the cross of human passion. But 
through his presence he instructs, and 
by his death, which assumes the po- 
tency of a sacrificial act, he releases 
those who have laid claim to him. 

Mauriac’s prose is more terse and 
compressed than ever, suggesting far 
more than it states, and his command 
of narrative has never been better. 
He is one of the few authentic mas- 
ters we possess; if that assertion needs 
demonstration, The Lamb will give it. 


—R.G. 


THe Deap Sea Scrouus, by Millar 
Burrows (Viking, $6.00). A major work 
about one of the most sensational arche- 
ological and Biblical discoveries of all 
time, by a man who was on the scene 
almost from the beginning. Dr. Burrows, 
who is a professor of biblical theology 
at Yale and chairman of the University’s 
Department of Near Eastern Languages 
and Literature, was serving as Director 
of the American School of Oriental Re- 
search at Jerusalem when the first 
scrolls were found, and working with 
other scholars, Protestant, Jewish and 
Catholic, he took part in further ex- 
plorations and had a hand in the even- 
tual publication of many of the manu- 
scripts. Consequently, he is able to speak 
with authority and conviction, and his 
monumental book, the first by a scholar 
for a general audience, should do a lot 
to counteract the harm done by Ed- 
mund Wilson’s New Yorker article (lat- 
er published by Oxford under a differ- 
ent form as The Scrolls from the Dead 
Sea). The discovery of the first scrolls, 
Burrows reports, was greeted with much 
scepticism, and the men who had sensed 
their importance and who had intui- 
tively dated them from the time of 
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MARRIAGE 


A Guide for Catholics 
by JOHN A. O’BRIEN 


Out of his wide experience in marriage counseling, 

the editor of The Road to Damascus shares his 

wisdom with young Catholics seeking a suitable 

partner for life. And to those already married, 

he offers practical advice to help them deepen and 

stabilize their happiness. $3.50 
Wherever books are sold’ 


HANOVER HOUSE, Garden City, N. Y. 


Ready now—the second 
volume of “the basic 
statement of Catholicism” 


ON THE TRUTH 


OF THE 


CATHOLIC 
FAITH 


(SUMMA CONTRA GENTILES) 
BOOK II: CREATION 


by St. Thomas Aquinas 


The. second volume of the new, complete and 

authoritative 5-volume edition, freshly translated 

by JAMES F. ANDERSON, outstanding scholar 

and teacher. $2.50 
Wherever books are sold 

(Also an Image original at 95¢) 


HANOVER HOUSE, Garden City, N. Y. 


A beautiful omnibus 
volume of his inspiring 
television talks 


Fulton J. Sheen 


Big one-volume edition of both LIFE IS WORTH 
LIVING books—a $7.25 value for ONLY $1.98 


LIFE 
IS WORTH 
LIVING 


Wherever books are sold 


GARDEN CITY BOOKS, Garden City, N. Y. 
Publishers of IMAGE BOOKS 








Soeur Angele and 


THE GHOSTS OF 
CHAMBORD 


by Henri Catalan 


Soeur Angele is back. She stumbles 
over her second corpse among a 
rich assortment of film actors, per- 
forming animals and orphans. If you 
have given up detective stories for 
Lent you have our deepest sympathy. 

$2.50 


QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS 


by Cecily Hastings 

A collection of the toughest ques- 

tions that have come to the author 

either in her question-box column in 

the Catholic Herald or at the C.E.G. 

platform. Her answers are never 

scrappy, but full and satisfying. 
$3.00 


THE SPLENDOR OF 
THE LITURGY 


by Maurice Zundel 
Taking the Mass as the highest act 
of prayer, Father Zundel examines 
the history and meaning of each 
prayer and action. A reprint, made 
because it was persistently asked 
for. $3.50 


THE WAY OF THE 
CROSS 


Written and Illustrated 

by Caryll Houselander 
Just a reminder of an especially 
appropriate book for this season. 
$2.75 

Order from any bookstore 


For more about all our new books see 
Sheed & Ward’s OWN TRUMPET. To get 
the Trumpet free and postpaid write to 
Juliet MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD, New York 3 





Christ Himself were heavily attacked 
by their confreres, who claimed the 
scrolls were either forgeries or late 
copies. Needless to say, the Burrows 
side was proved correct, a victory he 
reports with immense enjoyment. The 
most important point made by this al- 
ways fascinating book is its conclusion 
about the relation of the original own- 
ers of the scripts with the early Chris- 
tians and the connection between the 
Teacher of Righteousness and Christ; 
in substance it agrees with the ideas of 
such men as Geoffrey Graystone (see 
pages 16-23 of this issue of JUBILEE) 
and flatly contradicts Wilson’s extreme- 
ly secular interpretation, which sees the 
Essenes as the first Christians. 

As an appendix Dr. Burrows includes 
translations of The Habakkuk Commen- 
tary, The Manual of Discipline, selec- 
tions from The War of the Sons of Light 
with the Sons of Darkness and The 
Thanksgiving Psalms, and the Damas- 
cus Document, which is related to the 
Manual of Dead Sea Scrolls. There is 
also a detailed bibliography. 

—CHRISTOPHER WOODHOUSE 


Ho ness Is WHOLENESS, by Dr. Joseph 
Goldbrunner (Pantheon, $1.75), is a 
slim, thoughtful book by a theologian 
and psychologist who argues that the 
way to form a holy and Christlike life 
is to unite and affirm all the energies 
of the personality. If the body’s proper 
claims are blindly ignored or sup- 
pressed, he says, neurosis is bound to 
result; pious motives, without accom- 
panying understanding and prudence, 
will not prevent it. He goes on to argue 
that since depth psychology has shown 
the importance of instinctive and irra- 
tional factors in the human personality, 
we are compelled to re-examine tradi- 
tional asceticism in that light. Each 
of us, he says, must achieve a balance, 
always tenuous, between austerity and 
indulgence. His treatment of this theme, 
together with his notes on fear, spir- 
itual maturity, hope and the true con- 
nection between human love and the 
love of God, strikes an honest, invigor- 
ating, valuable chord. 
—Barsara La Rosa 


Mr. HamisH GLEAVE (Doubleday, $3.95) . 
The disappearance and apparent defec- 
tion to the Soviets of senior British 
Foreign Service Officer Donald Maclean 
and his friend and colleague Guy Bur- 
gess in 1951, smacking as it did of a 
first class cloak-and-dagger melodrama, 
provided the more imaginative feature 
writers of the Western press with a 
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he best of the 
growing number of 
books on the scrolls.” 


The 7% 
DEAD SEA 
SCROLLS 


by MILLAR BURROWS 
of Yale University 


The first complete account of 
the exciting Biblical discovery. 


“Presented with the flair of a 
highly skilled detective story 
writer. Chance discovery, rich 
rewards, high intrigue, intemper- 
ate accusations and flaming de- 
fense, ingenious hypotheses and 
illuminating facts, carbon-14 tests 
and laboratory examinations of 
leather and linen and ink, re- 
ligious pride and prejudice—all 
are dealt with in this extraordi- 
narily valuable book. 

“In addition, or especially, this 
book contains brilliant transla- 
tions by Mr. Burrows of most or 
much of the newly discovered ma- 
jor documents.”—NELSON GLUECK, 
N. Times Book Review 
Bibliography, illus., maps. as PP. 


THE VIKING PRESS 
18 East 48th St., New York 17 
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LUXURIOUS, ALL-INCLUSIVE 
MOTOR COACH TOURS 


6, 7,9, and 12 DAYS 
AT LESS THAN $10 PER DAY! 


TYPICAL TOUR... 


6 DAYS—Dublin, Wexford, Cork, Blarney 
Castle, Killarney, Ring of Kerry, Dublin. 


$5 6*° INCLUDING 


all transportation, hotels, 
meals, admissions—even tips! 
Also 12-DAY TOURS of ALL Ireland. 








SPECIAL TRANSPORTATION DURING 
AN TOSTAL PERIOD 
Ask about Thrift Tour Tickets— 
good on all rail services. 
BEFORE YOU LEAVE, OBTAIN ALL YOUR 
IRISH RAIL AND BUS TRANSPORTATION 
AND RESERVATIONS AT CIE HOTELS. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
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9 Rockefeller Plaze « New York 20, N. Y. 
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bonanza. The disappearance two years 
later of Maclean’s wife and three chil- 
dren, the self-conscious investigations 
of Britain’s security and intelligence 
services, M 1-5, and the timorous ad- 
missions of officialdom have served to 
keep the business going. The result has 
been a spate of conjecture. Now British 
novelist Richard Llewellyn (How Green 
Was My Valley) hangs a mantle of fic- 
tion on the spare frame of fact and at- 
tempts to answer the question “Why?”. 
What emerges from his analysis of sup- 
posed motives and attitudes is a mottled 
portrait of an English middle class 
“gentleman” and his attempt to recon- 
cile loyalties to class and commonwealth. 
The trouble is that Mr. Llewellyn bor- 
rows heavily from the techniques of the 
potboiler and thriller and his book 
bears marks of hasty writing; the fre- 
quent and bold lapses from admissible 
grammatical usage are painful, as are 
the unnecessary and artlessly detailed 
descriptions of Gleave’s amatory affairs 
—doubtless a bid for paperbound re- 
print success.—ELLIott ECHELMAN 


AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY, by Alden 
Hatch (Holt, $3.75), is a sprightly biog- 
raphy of Clare Boothe Luce, United 
States Ambassador to Italy since 1953 
and one of the wonders of the age. 

Mrs. Luce’s life reads like a star- 
spangled success story, its meteoric 
path flashing with the names of famous 
people and exotic places. Whether as 
society matron, magazine editor, play- 
wright, Congresswoman, diplomat or 
wife of the publisher of Time, Life and 
Fortune, her activities and personality 
have invariably attracted attention and 
invited controversy. Even her entry into 
the Church in 1946, after the death of 
her only daughter, caught the public 
eye and aroused a good deal of com- 
ment, criticism and speculation. 

As Mr. Hatch follows the multifarious 
careers of his energetic heroine he at- 
tempts to separate the real woman from 
the myth that has grown up around her. 
But in the process he ends by creating 
a myth of his own: Mrs. Luce emerges 
as a paragon of wit, wisdom, breath- 
taking beauty and great personal charm, 
a restless dynamo of a woman whose 
fragile femininity masks an incisively 
logical and penetrating mind. Her faults 
appear as gay foibles and her mistakes 
as the material for amusing anecdotes. 

But though this deft and unabashedly 
admiring study may not impress the 
critics nor do much about eradicating 
the “Luce legend,” it will certainly en- 
tertain a great many readers. It is a 
sad, funny, irritating, touching, very 
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34 Magnificent titles 
now in print * 50¢ to 95¢ |[> 
One special at $1.25 








See them now at all bookstores, 
better church goods stores, 
many church racks 


Awarded the first THOMAS MORE 
ASSOCIATION MEDAL. Low-priced, 
deluxe pocket-size editions of out- 
Standing Catholic works for every 
taste and interest...many of which 
Still sell in hard-bound editions for 


up to $5.00. 


DOUBLEDAY 
IMAGE BOOKS 
575 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 





Integrity magazine 
invites you to read its 
two most popular reprints 


e MARRIAGE AND BIRTH 
—64 page booklet which includes 
Ed Willock’s classic Marriage for 
Keeps and Fr. Frederick Klueg’s 
article Marriage and Rhythm (a 
clear, concise exposition of the lat- 
est papal teaching on Rhythm with 
practical applications). Of special 
interest to married and engaged 
couples, priests engaged in Cana 
work, doctors, teachers and nurses. 
e SINGLE WOMEN—4 page 
booklet which contains these ar- 
ticles: Sex and the Single Woman, 
Single Men—Afraid to Marry?, The 
Needs of Single Women, A Dedica- 
ted Single Life, Loneliness, Women 
in Political Life, Married and Sin- 
gle, Edith Stein on Womanhood. 
These reprints are 50 cents 
each—40 cents for orders of 
ten or more. Please enclose 
payment with order. 


Integrity, 157 East 38th St., New York 16 
Enclosed is §. 
(0 Send me both reprints. 


0 Send me 
Birth. 


(1 Send me 





copies of Marriage and 


copies of Single Women. 
Name 


Address 











SPEAKING OF CARDINALS 
By Thomas B. Morgan—An outstanding 
newspaperman reveals little known inci- 
dents in the lives of the Vatican Princes 
with special emphasis on the American 
Cardinals, A skilled craftsman has col- 
lected the touching human strands for the 
first time and woven them into a fascinat- 
ing pattern. “WITTY, HUMAN AND 
DRAMATIC.” 

Published at $3.75 
YOUR PRICE—$2.75* 


FAITH IS A WEAPON 

By Thomas B. Morgan—A full account of 
the personalities and policies of the great 
Catholic counter-attack against Commu- 
nism. Includes new and previously un- 
published material from churchmen ex- 
pelled from behind the Iron Curtain.— 
“TIMELY AND INFORMATIVE with 
brilliant insight into Communist tactics.” 
Published at $3.75 

YOUR PRICE—$2.75* 
*SAVE $3.00 with our Special Combination 
Offer. Regular price for both books is $7.50. 
Your price only $4.50. You save $3.00! Send 
check or money order today. Supply is limited. 
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The publishers of the No. 1 Catholic 
best-seller, Romano Guardini's 


THE LORD, offer another 
distinguished list of books for 


the lenten season 


Pictorial biographies by LEONARD VON MATT 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI, text by Walter Hauser 
ST. IGNATIUS LOYOLA, text by Hugo Rahner, SJ. 
ST. PIUS X, text by Nello Vian 


These beautiful books reproduce, by a unique combination of pictures 
and text, the lives of these great saints and the life and times in 
which they lived. Each book has approximately 200 pages of illustra- 
tion and 100 pages of text, handsomely bound, 614” x 914”. 
‘Beautiful, comprehensive and authentic.’ * — Catholic Boe 
Register. Each $6.50 


MARY MOTHER OF GOD 

Edited by Henri Gheon 

“This beautiful book eee 132 reproductions (20 in color) of 
the greatest SS of Marian art will surely be a joy for many 
a day to all.” Rosary. $10.00 


ANGELUS BOOKS 
An important new line of first-rate books on Catholic 
subjects, paper bound, set in a uniform format at $1.25 
each. These are ali original titles, not reprints, by well 
gt Catholic authors. See your Catholic bookseller 
‘or details. 


CATCH US THOSE LITTLE FOXES 

by a Carmelite Nun 

“A delightful 24-hour tour in Carmel. Lay people as 
= ae: religious will be richly rewarded.” — rate 


TWO PORTRAITS OF ST. . THERESE OF LISIEUX 
by Etienne Robo 

“An amazingly illuminating book... 
best spiritual fare.” .Books on Trial. 





ranks with the 
$3.00 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS CRANMER 

by Theodore Maynard 

A brilliant new biography of Henry VIII'S famed Archbishop, 
who probably did as much as any other one man to determine 
the course of the Church of England, by the well-known author 
of the Life of Sir Thomas More. $4.50 


MEDICAL EXPERIMENTATION ON MAN —A collection 
of essays edited by Dom Peter Flood, O.S.B. $3.50 


SAINTS AND THEIR ATTRIBUTES by Helen Roeder 
A comprehensive handbook on all the saints, profusely 
illustrated. $4.00 


TIME CANNOT DIM: 

The Story of Thomas Aquinas 

by Malachy Carroll 

A rich and vivid personality, a man who be- 
longed to the seething world of 13th century 
Paris and lived vividly in its heart— this was 
the man Thomas Aquinas. A superbly written 
story based on the soundest scholarly research. 


OUR FATHER: $3.50 
A Handbook for Meditation 

Edited by Karl Becker and Maria Peter 
This book, intended. primarily as a guide to 
prayer, is an anthology of quotations and ex- 
planations, drawn from the writings of saints 
and scholars since the first days of Christianity, 
concerning the Lord’s Prayer. $4.50 


IN SILENCE WITH GOD 
by Benedict Barr, O.S.B. 
An inspirational book based on the contempla- 
tive life. $3.50 


THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE 
Translated by Sir Tobie Matthew; revised by 
Dom Roger Huddleston 

The complete text of the classic translation, newly 
revi $3.75 


Thomas More Books to Live 
RICHARD RAYNAL, 
SOLITARY 
by Robert Hugh Benson 
Illustrated by Valenti Angelo; 
introduction by Evelyn Waugh. 
An exquisite story of a recluse 
who is to deliver a 
single message to the great 
world. “A piece of ecclesiasti- 
cal decorative -art, comparable 
to a tapestry or painting.” — 
Evelyn Waugh. $3.50 
“A series increasing in value and distinction with each 
new title published.” — Michigan Catholic. 


For Young Catholic Readers 
THE ADVENTURE OF THE AMETHYST 
by Cecily Hallack 
One of the most satisfying and delightful books for 
children written during the present century. An excellent 
source of Catholic teaching presented in an attractive, 
natural way. Illustrated $3.75 
THE ANGEL WHO GUARDED THE TOYS 
by Doris Burton; illustrated by Mary Gehr 
THE LITTLE FRIENDS OF JESUS 
by Marcelle Auclair; illustrated by Mary Gehr 
DARING TO LIVE by Doris Burton 


$2.75 


$2.00 
$3.00 


Books by L. Colin, C.SS.R. 


THE SUPERIOR’S HANDBOOK 
An instructive and deeply thoughtful book designed 
specifically to help and guide superiors of congregations 
and religious orders in their tasks. $2.95 
THE PRACTICE OF THE VOWS 

A first class book on the vows of religious. 


$4.00 


These books are available at Catholic bookstores everywhere 
HENRY REGNERY COMPANY °® Chicago 4 
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readable book, and it is well titled, for 

the dashing lady who represents us in 

Rome is nothing if not extraordinary. 
—Oona BurKE 


MEN IN THE Fietp, by Leo L. Ward 
(University of Notre Dame Press, 
$3.00). Eighteen short stories about 
farm life by the late head of Notre 
Dame’s English department. The pieces, 
which range in length from a few pages 
to forty and in mood from broad com- 
edy to harsh despair, were written in 
the late 20’s and early 30’s and were 
first published in The Midland, a maga- 
zine of Midwestern regional writing. In 
an introduction, John T. Frederick, who 
was Father Ward’s lifelong friend and 
colleague, writes that the stories were 
considered quite revolutionary when 
they first appeared, because of their 
realism and departure from established 
forms, but today they seem tame—art- 
less, repetitive and almost dull. 
—Harpan WHEY 


PsYcHOANALYsIS TopAy, by Agostino 
Gemelli, O.F.M., M.D. (Kenedy, $2.95). 
A short, somewhat sketchy introduction 
to and critique of the major schools of 
psychoanalysis. Father Gemelli’s pur- 
pose is to place the various techniques 
of healing within a Christian context, to 
distinguish their merits from their 
dangers and to provide priests and doc- 
tors with a guide to participation. In a 
long concluding chapter he discusses 
Pope Pius’ recent statements on the 
subject, quoting from papal announce- 
ments and addresses. The brevity of 
the book, together with its wide scope, 
makes it inevitable that readers will 
find numerous unsupported assertions, 
much intellectual corner-cutting and 
frequent inadequacies of treatment, but 
it is still a valuable, if modest, addi- 
tion to our knowledge. 

—Kari WuLFscHMDT 


Tue Discovery aNp CONQUEST OF 
Mexico, by Bernal Diaz del Castillo 
(Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, $6.50). 
The first American edition of a classic 
that ranks high in the literature of hu- 
man daring. Bernal Diaz fought with 
Cortes in almost all the major battles 
that won Mexico for Spain. His descrip- 
tion of the fighting, of the enemy and 
of how the whole dramatic epic ap- 
peared to the eyes of a rough but 
eloquent Castilian soldier is history 
first-hand and makes most historical fic- 
tion seem very dull indeed. The book 
itself is as handsome as you «ould 
want. 
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Our Fourth Annual Spring Festival 
MAY 6-21, 1956 


“The Greatest 
of Trish Posts! 


Ireland of the Welcomes is a happy 
lace at any time... but never more 
than during our famous AN TOSTAL 
festival, when the entire Irish nation 
is host to the world! We invite you 
with all our hearts! 





A big program of gala entertainment is being 
planned, including the Bernard Shaw Centenary 
Festival of Drama and Films, and the National 
Pageant of Ireland. For the sportsman, two 
important International Golf Competitions 

and fishing events, too. AN TOSTAL will be 
the greatest—and the gayest—of Irish 

parties. Do join us! 


See your Travel Agent and plan 
to start your Spring tour of 
Europe in the Emerald Isle. 
Write Dept. 14, 33 E. 50th St., 
New York 22, for colorful AN 
TOSTAL literature. 


TOURIST INFORMATION BUREAU 
33 East 50th St., New York 22, N. Y. Telephone: Plaza 3-0159 











e TRAPPIST CHEESE FOR LENT 


Mild full-flavored GETHSEMANI CHEESE comes to you 
from the famed cheese cellars of Gethsemani Abbey. 

This natural, soft-curd rennet cheese is made from a secret, 
age-old Trappist formula in an up-to-date modern plant. GETH- 
SEMANI CHEESE is foil-wrapped to preserve its distinctive 


character and is mailed in attractive cartons, ready for the table. 


BO 


TRAPPIST CHEESE 





I Ib. cake - - 1.75 pp. iS} 3 Ib. cake - - 4.95 pp. 


Send your order to: Father Cellarer, Abbey of Gethsemani, Trappist, Kentucky 
SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES ON REQUEST 














“More Things Are Wrought 
by Prayer Than This World 


Dreams of .. 


> 





PRAYER BOOK 


During Lent and every day of your life 
use Cardinal Spellman’s Prayer Book, 
for no other prayer book will so fully 
satisfy your spiritual needs. It contains 
prayers for every need, every occasion, 
every moment of your daily life. It will 
bring God closer to you and keep you 
close to Him. 

A CHOICE OF FINE BINDINGS AT: 
$3.25 — $4.50 — $6 — $10 — $12.50 
Bridal Edition in White Leather $15 


If your local bookstore cannot supply 
you, write for name of nearest dealer 


~ The EDWARD O'TOOLE CO., inc. 


PUBLISHERS 
65 Barclay St., New York 7, N. Y. 














THE GUILD BOOK SHOP 


117 East 57th St., NewYork 22 





St. Joseph, terra cotta 
polychrome, 12 1/2" high: 
Claude Griier, Paris—$30. 

Also a complete line of books, 
cards and religious art 











Patristic HOMILIES ON THE GOSPELS, 
Volume One: From the First Sunday of 
Advent to Quingquagesima (Regnery, 
$7.50). A compilation of homilies on 
the Gospels of the Sundays and the 
principal feasts from such major fathers 
as John Chrysostom, Cyril of Alexan- 
dria, Ambrose, Paul of Emesa, Gregory, 
Leo the Great, Bernard, etc. Rather a 
specialized book, but worthwhile for a 
reader of unusual tastes. 


THe Poems or Atice MEYNELL (New- 
man, $1.75). A collection of poetry, 
with emphasis on the later, more ma- 
ture work, by a woman who befriended 
most of the figures of the English Cath- 
olic literary revival and was a compe- 
tent if not remarkable artist in her 
own right. 


BERNADETTE AND THE Lapy, by Hertha 
Pauli, and St. Isaac AND THE INDIANS, 
by Milton Lomask (Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy, $1.95 each). Two new Vision 
Books for children. The first is of 
course about Lourdes and the second is 
about St. Isaac Jogues, the Jesuit mis- 
sionary who was martyred by American 
Indians 300 years ago. 


On Atmost EveryTHING, by James M. 
Gillis (Dodd, Mead, $3.00). A selec- 
tion of the Sursum Corda columns fa- 
miliar to readers of the Catholic Press. 
Father Gillis, a man of strong opinions, 
has always aroused a good deal of 
comment about his heroes and anathe- 
mas, and this book is a handy way of 
telling who and what they are. 


Cuaucer ($3.50) and TALES OF THE 
Lone Bow ($3.00). Two more volumes 
in Sheed and Ward’s audacious plan 
to reissue all the works of G. K. Ches- 
terton. The first book is of course about 
the author of the Canterbury Tales, 
though it ranges far afield, often most 
wittily, and the second is a collection of 
buffooneries perpetrated by members of 
the “Lunatic Asylum,” four Chester- 
tonian zanies who set out to defend 
the rights of individualism against the 
demands of conformity. 


Essays ON FREEDOM AND Power, by 
Lord Acton (Meridian Books, $1.25). 
On the problems of personal freedom, 
constitutional liberties, Church-State re- 
lations and authoritarianism, by the 
great nineteenth-century historian and 
political thinker. Acton was a born 
controversialist who was often at odds 
with members of the hierarchy and with 
papal circles, but he was also a faithful 
Catholic whose consuming intellectual 





DID YOU EVER...? 


Did you ever hear of King 
Radio? or King Pharaoh? or per- 
haps Mighty Tiger or Lord In- 
vader? No? Well there are such 
people and you're likely to see 
and hear them on the Island of 
the Hummingbird. No I’m not 
joking. The Island of the Hum- 
mingbird is Trinidad, and the 
people with the imposing names 
are leaders of Calypso bands in 
Port of Spain. The fascinating 
melodic and spontaneous music 
of the Calypso is only one of 
the many attractive features to 
be found on this enchanting 
Caribbean island, and Trinidad 
is only one of the ports of call 
made by Brazilian International 
Airlines. 

In a few hours flying time, for 
the lowest possible fares, you 
can visit the tropical splendor 
of the Caribbean islands, or the 
modern cosmopolitan cities of 
South America. Brazilian Inter- 
national Airlines services all 
South America, and a round trip 
excursion flight to the city of the 
Cariocas, that’s Rio, of course, 
less than $560.00. But 
don’t take my word for it, my 


costs 


ears are still ringing with the 
carnival songs of Rio’s Mardi 
Gras. Go see your travel agent, 
or better still, see Mr. Steward 
at: 


Brazilian International 
Airlines 


545 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 


MuUrray Hill 2-9070 


Other offices in: Washington, 
Chicago and Miami. 
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"Great Poignancy . . . A Play of More 
Than Ordinary Interest to Catholics.”—Jubilee 


CRADLE SONG 


Circle in the Square, 5 Sheridan Square 
(7th Ave. & W. 4th St.) Res. OR 5-9437 
Tves. thru Sun. 8:40. Mats. Sat. & Sun. 2:40 
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Now available— 

The controversial, unretouched 
photograph of Saint Thérése as 
she really looked (see JUBILEE, 
October, 1955: TWO PORTRAITS OF 
SAINT THERESE ). 


9% x 6 inch photographic copy $2 
Write: 
Dep’t ST, JUBILEE 


377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 
Please enclose payment 


TEACHER-WRITER WANTED 
WANTED—Teacher with experience 
in writing for children. Part time 
work. Write while teaching and teach 
by writing. Simplicity and charm re- 
quired to fascinate ten-year-olds. Sub- 
jects given on application, Substantial 
remuneration. Apply with brief state- 


ment on qualifications to Box 101, 
_ poner. 377 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, 


Easter Cards 


Alleluia Assortment 








12 cards and envelopes—$1.00 


EASTER READING 
Around the Year With the 
Trapp Family—$3.95 


Rancho San Ysidro Shop 
Dan & Rose Lucey 
7244 Remmet Avenue, 
Canoga Park, California 








9! was hungry and you gave Me to eat... were 2 
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purpose was to defend human freedom 
and show its compatibility with religi- 
ous values and dogmas. Though they 
are not easy reading, his essays, even 
those which deal with the history of 
freedom in antiquity, have a pertinence 
and timeliness that make them espe- 
cially valuable today. 


TRAVELS IN ARABIA DeEsERTA, by 
Charles M. Doughty (Anchor Books, 
$1.25). An intelligently abridged (by 
Edward Garnett) reprint of one of the 
great travel books, first published in 
1888. Although Doughty’s sentence 
structure and vocabulary are outland- 
ish (the book is a unique literary ex- 
periment which pushes the English 
language to the breaking point), his is 
still one of the best accounts of the 
hardships of a cultured man who de- 
liberately submerged himself in a vast, 
timeless, cruel civilization, the Bedouin 
world of lower Arabia. This is the 
classic which that insipid little adven- 
turer T. E. Lawrence tried so unsuc- 
cessfully to copy in style, language 
and concept. If you really want to 
learn about life in the Arabian desert, 
read Doughty. 


Imace Books. The fourth series, in 
some ways the best to date. At the top 
of the list is the second volume in 
Image’s new translation of the Summa 
Contra Gentiles of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, this one called Creation, 
translated and with an introduction by 
James F. Anderson (95¢). (Hanover 
House has issued a hard-cover edition 
at $2.50.) Other interesting titles: 
Evelyn Waugh’s perceptive biography 
of the Jesuit martyr Edmund Campion 
(65¢); G. K. Chesterton’s rousingly 
unconventional study, Saint Thomas 
Aquinas (75¢); The Sign of Jonas, the 
engrossing journal of Thomas Merton’s 
Trappist life (95¢); Humble Powers, 
three well-written novellas by Paul 
Horgan (65¢); John M. Kennedy’s 
popular account of LaSalette, Light on 
the Mountain (65¢). 


Gateway Epitions. A line of paper- 
bound reprints with which Regnery is 
entering the publishing world’s newest 
sweepstakes. The first five volumes: 
The Ruler, by Niccolo Macchiavelli (a 
new translation) (85¢); Reflections on 
the Revolution in France, by Edmund 
Burke ($1.25); selections from Lives 
of the English Poets, by Samuel John- 
son ($1.25); Selected Essays, by Ores- 
tes Brownson (95¢) ; Beyond Good and 
Evil, by Friedrich Nietzsche (95¢). 








FOR 
LENTEN 
READING 


When You Pray 
An Analysis of the Our Father 


By Richard Klaver, O.S.C.—An inexhaustible 
source of meditation and fruitful considera- 
tion, the Our Father remains a precious heri- 
tage from our blessed Lord Himself. The 
author traces the theological background of 
the petitions, and trates that this 
prayer fits every mind and mood, and is 
adapted to all time and circumstances. $3.50 








Manual for Interior Souls 


By John Nicholas Grou, S.J., newly edited 
and introduced by Donal O'Sullivan, $.J.— 
Conferences on the spiritual life by one of 
the most eminent and best beloved masters 
of the interior life. His writings reflect the 
intensity of his prayer-life and are marked 
by the profoundity of great simplicity. This 
work is one of the most widely read spiritual 
books; the French editions alone have sold 
well over a hundred thousand copies. $3.50 


St. Augustine: The 
Problem of Free Choice 


Translated by Dom Mark Pontifex—Volume 
22 of ‘Ancient Christian Writers'’’ makes 
available another interesting and important 
work of St. Augustine. In this work the great 
Doctor is concerned with free will and choice, 
from the theological standpoint of the prob- 
lem of evil. $3.25 


The Eucharist and the 
Confessional 


By F. D. Joret, O.P.—After a general chapter 
on the sacraments considering the part they 
play and their efficacy in the life of a Chris- 
tian, Father Joret proceeds to a thorough 
and inspiring study of the Eucharist and the 
sacrament of penance. Here is a book which 
cannot fail to strengthen in the heart of the 
humble Christian a greater love for our Lord 
and a deeper understanding of the sacra- 


ments. $3.50 


Franciscan Perfection 


By Césaire de Tours, O.F.M. Cap., translated 
by Paul Barrett, O.F.M. Cap.—This translation 
brings to English the rich spiritual insights of 
de Tours’ study of Franciscan spirituality. 
“You make St. Francis live again and you 
give the reader a share in his devotion to 
‘Christ, Poor and Crucified.’ Your book brings 
out this ruling thought so vividly . . . that one 
begins to regret having spent so long search- 
ing elsewhere for lessons in’ spirituality.” 
—Cardinal Mercier $3.25 


Meditations Before Mass 


By Romano Guardini, translated by Elinor C. 
Briefs—Turning his mature, critical attention 
to the Mass, Msgr. Guardini shows how each 
one of us can reap in full that rich participa- 
tion in the Mass that Christ Intends. These 
meditations are of unique value: provocative, 
pragmatic, steeped with significance; they 
cannot fail to bring one closer to the central 
Christian Act. $3.00 
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MOVIES Pip, pip. jot 


good show and all that 


Lease of Life (1.F.E.) is one of 
those British pictures that are so ami- 
able and ingratiating they make you 
want to hug your neighbor. When I 
saw it, however, my neighbor hap- 
pened to be an irascible 250-pound 
Irishman who had just returned from 
picketing the Queen Mary and who 
kept snarling when everyone else was 
dabbing at his eyes. Not until I was 
out in the street was I able to fulfill 
the urge, my partner being a kindly 
old lady who was just leaving Brooks 
Brothers. 


An overwhelming desire to hug 
somebody can drive everything else 
from one’s mind, so it wasn’t until 
much later that I remembered the 
movie. It has to do with a minister 
(Robert Donat) who’s having a rum 
time making ends meet on his salary. 
He has a gentle but rather battered 
wife who wants new slip-covers for the 
parlor, and a talented daughter who 
wants to be a concert pianist. A 
chance to be chaplain at a fashionable 
school suddenly comes his way; all 
he has to do is preach the tradition- 
ally platitudinous Founders’ Day ser- 
mon and the job’s his. Meanwhile, 
though, he has been entrusted with a 
large sum of money by a dying farmer 
who suspects his wife is over-eager 
for his demise, and has learned that 
he himself has an incurable heart con- 
dition and will die within a year. All 
this conspires to make him rip up his 
notes in the pulpit and deliver a ser- 
mon against stuffiness and greed and 
the fear of life that lifts the school 
officials and the parents right off their 
crumpets, though the boys think it 
smashing. The chaplaincy is out, of 
course, and the parson has to endure 
the slack upper lip of his wife and the 
fact that because the press has dis- 


56 


torted his talk into a plea for religious 
license his church has suddenly be- 
come a mecca. 

Then the wife, in despair because 
their daughter can’t take advantage 
of a scholarship she has won to a 
London school, “borrows” money 
from the old farmer’s hoard. When 
the minister finds out, he decides to 
accept an unappetizing offer to write 
newspaper sermons so he can pay 
back the money. From then on, un- 
derstanding, affection and happiness 
begin to abound in such proportions 
that if you can disentangle yourself 
from your handkerchief you'll find 
yourself with the same impulse I had 
—hbut make sure of your partner. 


THE IMPORTANT THING to remember 
about Laurence Olivier’s superb pro- 
duction of Shakespeare’s Richard II] 
(London Films) is that it isn’t, nor 
could it very well be, a literal render- 
ing of the play. For one thing, Rich- 
ard III isn’t one of Shakespeare’s 
riper efforts: it is narrower in scope 
and characterization, less rich, more 
strident, than the later works. Again, 
so much of its action is implied or 
occurs off-stage that for a movie to 
adhere faithfully to the script is to 
risk confusion and dullness. In any 
case, I don’t see why Shakespeare 
must be presented exactly as his con- 
temporaries saw him: the only test 
is whether the changes that are made 
are consistent and helpful, whether 
they advance or detract from the ac- 
tion and whether they are in the 
spirit of the original or alien to it. 
On all these counts Olivier’s Richard 
holds up, if sometimes unevenly. Thus 
we can forgive him a rousing 20- 
minute battle scene the play only 
mentions. More serious, perhaps, but 





still allowable, is the reduction of the 
women in the play to little more than 
decoration, a process which results 
in a partial loss of the contrast which 
they in their innocence and resist- 
ance to evil provide to Richard, the 
almost unrelieved villain. 

Personally, I was willing to grant 
Olivier even greater liberties, so com- 
pelling is his own performance in the 
title role. If there is a more resource- 
ful actor in the world, one more cap- 
able of grandeur, subtlety and fire, | 
haven’t seen him. In a cast that in- 
cludes Cedric Hardwicke, Ralph 
Richardson and John Gielgud, and is 
meticulously appropriate right down 
the line, he stands out as a genuis 
among the talented. And Richard 
isn’t an easy role. The malice and 
ambition that drive him are too inar- 
ticulate, too largely imprisoned with- 
in his own skull for us to have much 
understanding of him, the kind we 
have, say, of Iago. But such is 
Olivier’s sense of timing and so bold 
is his conception of the physical pos- 
sibilities of the part that he more 
than makes up for the verbal deficien- 
cies. 

Visually, the movie, which is in 
color, is a feast. Olivier, who besides 
starring, produced and directed it, 
has wisely refrained from cluttering 
up the place with too many tapestries, 
pikestaffs, goblets and the like. Every- 
thing is clean, austere and yet richly 
suggestive, building the illusion of 
history made larger than itself. 

One warning: it would be a good 
idea to read the play or a synopsis of 
it before you see the movie; other- 
wise you'll have a hard time telling 


Lord Worcestershire from Lord Fish’n’- 


chips and either from the Duke of 
Stuff.—R. G. 
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ALF A CENTURY AGO, with typical insight, Pius X saw 
the effect that modern journalism, with its high speed 
presses, photographic techniques, and mass appeal was to 
have upon the world. He called upon Catholics to support 
their own press, to make it strong and dynamic. Since that 
time, and especially since World War II, the Catholic Press 
has improved greatly in content and form .. . Yet the truth 
is that only a small percentage of Catholics, even in this 
country, regularly read their own press. These days Cath- 
olics are being urged to read and support Catholic publica- 
tions .. . In order to introduce JUBILEE, seven times a first 
prize winner of National Catholic Press Association awards 
and one of the most commented-upon of all Catholic publi- 
cations, we are making a special introductory subscription 
offer to new subscribers: you can now receive JUBILEE for 
the next ten months for only $3. 

During this time you will see numerous outstanding 
articles, among them: 

» A series on Religion and Psychiatry (you'll find out under 
what circumstances Catholics may participate in modern 
techniques of mental healing). 

» A series on Catholic education, from the grade schools 
through the university, will show how bold new thinking is 
making radical changes in the Catholic approach to learning. 
>» An unusual feature: in a special text and photo story 
JUBILEE will explain what you'll see in the new Holy Week 
liturgy (almost the entire liturgy, beginning with what was 
once known as Palm Sunday, has been drastically revised )— 
and as a bonus, will include a missal insert with which you 
can follow the new rites. 

>» You'll also see a regular column on child care, more 
instalments in JUBILEE’s Church in America series, and 
articles on theology, art, the saints, national and interna- 
tional affairs, profiles of significant Catholic figures plus 
reviews of important books, movies and plays. 

FREE: New subscribers will receive as a bonus a set of 
the famous Walter Mellman woodcuts, reprinted from 
JUBILEE’s first issue. These pictures of “The Flight into 
Egypt” and other religious scenes are printed on heavy blue 
woodflake paper and are suitable for framing. 


Dep’t 10, JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Please enter my subscription at the Catholic Press Month 
introductory rate of $3.00 for ten issues, and send me free 
the set of Walter Mellman woodcuts. 


O) Payment enclosed C) Please bill me 





Name 





Street 





City Zone State 
THIS OFFER GOOD ONLY UNTIL APRIL 30 


A SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


(We made this offer in February for one month only, but it 
was so popular that we are extending it through Easter.) 


“The importance of the Catholic 
Press is not yet understood. Neither 
the faithful nor the clergy give it 
the attention they should. The old 
sometimes say that it is something 
new, and that in the past souls were 
saved without troubling themselves 
about reading. These short-sighted 
people do not consider that in the 
past the poison of the bad press was 
not spread everywhere, and that in 
consequence the antidote of a good 
press was not equally necessary. 

“It is not a question of the past. 
We are not living in the past; we 
are living today. It is a fact that 
Christian people are corrupted, 
deceived and poisoned by impious 
reading ... In vain will you build 
churches, preach missions, found 
schools; all your works, all your 
efforts will be destroyed if you 
cannot at the same time wield the 
defensive and offensive weapon of 
a press that is Catholic, loyal and 
sincere. 

“To be a Catholic, to call 
oneself a Catholic, nay, to belong 
to Catholic organizations and 
associations, and at the same time 
to be indifferent to the interests 
of the Catholic press, is a patent 
absurdity.” 


































































The lighting of the Paschal Candle during the Easter Vigil 


COMING IN THE APRIL JUBILEE-—On sale March 12th 


An English missal for the 
revised Holy Week liturgy 


You'll need JUBILEE’s missal in order to follow the revised liturgy 
of Palm Sunday, Holy Thursday, Good Friday and the Easter Vigil 


Dep’t EM, JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


(C Please enter my order for — 
copies of JUBILEE’s April issue containing 
the Holy Week Missal. (Rates: Single copy: 
35¢. Ten or more copies: 28¢ each. Three 
hundred or more: 25¢ each. One thousand 
or more: 20¢ each.) 


(] Please enter my order for copies 
of JUBILEE’s English translation of the Holy 
Week and Easter Vigil rubrics. (Rates: single 
copy: 15¢. Orders of ten or more: 12¢ each.) 


( Payment enclosed $____.._ [J Bill me. 





NAME 





CHURCH OR ORGANIZATION 





STREET 





CITY 


A few months ago Pope Pius XII 
ordered a closer conformity with 
the ancient rites of Holy Week. 
This revision affects the liturgies of 
Palm Sunday, Holy Thursday and 
Good Friday, and makes the Easter 
Vigil compulsory. Because there 
are as yet no missals for the laity, 
JUBILEE, as a public service, will 
include in its April issue (on sale 
about March Twelfth) a missal in 
English with which the layman 
can follow the new rites. The 
Apri! JUBILEE will also include a 
detailed article showing what to 
expect in the new rites so that 
they may be intelligently followed. 

JUBILEE’s translation was pre- 
pared under the supervision of 


leading American liturgical ex- 
perts and bears an imprimatur. 

Special rates: Because of the ex- 
pected demand we are printing 
extra copies of the April JUBILEE. 
But to ensure getting your copy, 
please place your order now. We 
are setting special rates for bulk 
orders so that parishes, schools, 
study groups, sodalities, Holy 
Name Societies, etc. can obtain 
this issue cheaply. 

Note: As a special service JUBILEE 
is also preparing an English trans- 
lation of the Rubrics for Holy 
Week. This 16-page pamphlet sells 
for 15¢ a copy; 12¢ a copy in orders 
of ten or more. Make sure of get- 
ting your copies in time, by send- 
ing in your order today. 











